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15 Notable Giadanens Features 


Electric Lights, Turkish Cushions, Nickel Trimmings 
Increased Wheel Base Eleven-inch Upholstery 
Improved Springs New Flush-sided Bodies 
Chalmers Self-Starter Demountable Rims 
Long Stroke Motor Big Wheels and Tires 
Carburetor Dash Adjustment Dual Ignition System 
Four-Forward Speed Transmission Speedometer 


E announce for 1913 big im- 

V V provements in Chalmers cars 

in comfort, convenience and 
appearance. For it is along these lines 
that we believe the greatest advances in 
automobile building are to be made. 

Few changes have been made in our 
chasses. The mechanical features of our 
cars have been right from the beginning. 
Satisfactory service in the hands of 27,000 
owners proves this. 

Here, then, are the principal additions 
and improvements on Chalmers 1913 cars: 


Easier Riding Qualities 

Luxurious comfort in every detail: Turk- 
ish cushions 11 inches thick, upholstery of 
the overstuffed type, wide seats filled with 
high-grade hair and covered with heavy, 
soft, pebble-grained leather. 

The long wheel base, big wheels and 
tires, and long elastic springs make all 
roads smooth. 


More Conveniences for Operator 
Electric lighting is regular equipment for 
1913 on the “ Thirty-Six” and the “Six.” 
Just touch a switch on the dash and you 
can light at will head, tail and side lights. 


wae Motor 








“Thirty-Six” #1950 


Chalmers 1913 Models 
“Six” “ Thirty-Six” 
Touring Car, 5-passenger . $2400 $1950 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . 2600 2150 
Torpedo, 4-passenger . . 2400 1950 
Roadster, 2-passenger . . 2400 1950 
Limousine, 7-passenger . . 3700 3250 
Coupe, 4-passenger . 2700 2250 


Prices include “full equipment 

And no more cranking. A season’s use 
has proved the Chalmers air pressure 
starter the simplest and most efficient 
starting device ever designed. 

Conveniently located on the new style 
Chalmers dash are all controls and indica- 
tors. Everything you need for running the 
car is within easy reach. 


Added Beauty 


Chalmers cars have always been known 
for their “looks.” For 1913, flush-sided 
bodies; dash of one-piece with body; 
handsome nickel trimmings; leather lining 
throughout the body and on dash make 
them even more beautiful than in the past. 


Three Great Cars 


Chalmers cars for 1913 are made in three 
chassis sizes and fourteen body types. The 
*¢ Six’’ is now offered at the unprecedented 
price of $2400; the “ Thirty-Six,’’ which 
made 1912 a self-starter year, at $1950; 
the famous ‘*30’’ at $1600. All cars are 
fully equipped with top, windshield and 
self-starter. 

Let us send you our book on the making 
of Chalmers cars and our new catalogue C5. 
You will find it worth while reading no 
matter what car you buy. 


Company, Detroit 















The keynote to the success of Waterman’s 
Ideal is its wonderful service, and all this 
comes from the infinite care and skilled service 
of the men who guard the reputation of this pen 
in every detail of its making. It opens the door 
for you, for it indicates to the keen business man 
that you are equipped — ready for immediate de- 
mands—with the best tool an active mind can have. 


WATERMAN 'S (Wot) FOUNTAIN PEN,NY. 


He who insists on having the best pen the 
world can produce, wants it because he knows it ‘ 
gives him the best service, and thus makes his | 
service best. e. 

It is the pen above all others that is doing the } 
world’s business, professional and student work, 
besides making social correspondence a delight. 


The pen for every one who thinks 
his writing worth while 
Fit Waterman’s Ideal to your hand and taste—ex- 


change until perfectly suited—satisfaction guaranteed. 
Selections may be made at the best stores everywhere. 


Look for ‘‘ Ideal’’ in the Globe. Booklet on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


8 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway,London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris ues 
107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal . 
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the following countries: 





you at that time? 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Fi 


We Pay the Freigh 


May be Done with a Machine of 
World-Wide Popularity 


GN October, 1880, nearly thirty-two years ago, the 
popularity of the New Companion Sewing Machine 
has steadily increased, both in this country and abroad, until 
the sale has extended round the globe, and is now in use in 


will soon confront every household. 


STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 
STYLE 24%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 


Australia, Alaska, Brazil, Burma, British Columbia, China, Cuba, 
Canada, England, Hawaiian Islands, India, Ireland, Java, Japan, Korea, 
Mexico, Palestine, Philippine Islands, South Africa, South America, 
Turkey, and the West India Islands. 


The fall season, with its large amount of sewing to be accomplished, 
It is well just now to consider the needs 
of the sewing-room, and see if everything is in order to properly handle 
this work. Would not a new sewing machine be of great assistance to 
If so, we would like to tell you about the New Com- 
panion, the machine that has made so many friends the country over be- 
cause of the perfect manner in which it handles every kind of family sewing. 


ive Drawers rn - $18.25 
21.25 
22.25 
19.75 


t and Guarantee Safe Delivery. 























Sold Direct from Factory to Home at these Prices: 


STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . $20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24,75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver 
the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these 
four states. Send for latest Illustrated Catalogue and Special Club Discount. 


one MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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I‘ was the last day of the 





Gridley County fair. Jack 

Dunham and I had just 
loaded the three spring lambs, 
with which he had won a 
second prize, into the rack in 
the heavy farm wagon, when 
Aunt Hester Bain came 
across to the sheep-pens to 
ask if we could make room 
for a crate of turkeys. We 
had heard Aunt Hester in 
earnest parley with the owner 
of the birds some hours be- 
fore, and Jack, who had 
then shrewdly predicted that 
this very thing would hap- 
pen, now reminded me of his 
astuteness by a knowing wink 
from the high seat. 

Of course we said we had 
room for the turkeys, for, 
although her liking for novel- 
ties was a standing joke in 
the neighborhood, every one 
held Aunt Hester Bain in 
the highest esteem. 

‘*They’re said to be the real 
wild breed, domesticated, ’’ 
she told us, and her kindly 
old face was aglow with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘They ain’t over- 
and-above large, but the 
man claims they’re dreadful 
rugged—don’t die off when 
they’re little the way the 
common kind does. I’ve 
wanted to keep turkeys for 
years, but their being so 
pindling’s always been a 
point against ’em.’’ 

The man who helped us 
with the crate at the other 
side of the grounds was tall, 
with a scraggly gray mus- 
tache, and blue eyes half- 
buried in a bed of seamy 
wrinkles. All the while he was getting the 
box into place he talked about the remarkable 
‘*tu’keys,’’ and, as Jack observed afterward, 
seemed tolerably well-satisfied with his own 
end of the bargain. I fear that Aunt Hester, 
who was an unsuspecting, credulous soul, paid 
a fancy price for the birds, but she could never 
be prevailed upon to tell exactly what it was. 

Although Aunt Hester was our nearest 
neighbor, I did not follow the ‘‘turkey experi- 
ment’’ very closely. I think she lost a nest of 
eggs through vermin, and that many of the 
young chicks died. But by midsummer she 
had a fine flock, not large, indeed, but ‘‘thrifty, ’”’” 
that bade fair to ‘‘hold on’’ till Thanksgiving. 

I was called upon several times to hunt them 
up when they had wandered—a practise that 
appeared to be their besetting sin. In Sep- 
tember, however, Aunt Hester regretfully dis- 
posed of the old turkey-cock for ‘‘butcher’s 
meat,’’ as she expressed it, and after that the 
flock did not roam so much. She was still in 
deadly fear of prowling foxes, however, and, 
following somebody’s advice, she kept the 
‘‘mother hens’’ in easy confinement in an open 
shed. That worked well, too, until the young 
birds began to’ grow independent. 

A fortnight before Thanksgiving, I heard 
her tell mother what a long chase she had had 
after them, and add that a buyer was coming 
to look at them the next day. 
was scrubbing my hands and face, in prepara- 
tion for my first party. Jack and I went the 
whole three miles to Aaron Colvin’s, that 
evening, on foot, and returned the same way, a 
‘ong while after midnight. We had reached 


the last mile of wood-bordered road, when we 


heard the rumble of a wagon—an unusual 
sound at that hour of the night. 
and discussed it in low tones. 
“There wasn’t any one at the party from 
up this way,’’ I observed, complacent in the 


‘act that we were favored exceptions. ‘‘They’re | 


coming fast, anyhow.” 

“It might be the doctor,’’ Jack conjectured, 
in the awed voice in which boys generally 
‘peak of illness or death. ‘‘Somebody must 
€ pretty sick to send out this time of night.’’ 

As the vehicle approached, we stepped out 
of the beaten track. It was not very dark, but 
we went in the dense shade of some scrub 


hemlocks that stood on the bank above us. | 
Che wagon, whizzing by, left on our strained | 





AUNT HESTER BAIN CAME 


At the time I | 


We stopped, | 





| we were in darkness again. 


fie 


zor 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


eyes a confused image of a rangy white horse 
and a stooped man on the seat. We heard the 
wheels rumble over the bridge at the foot of 
the grade, and then nothing more. 

‘*He’s stopped, ’’ Jack whispered. ‘‘He’s —’’ 

A mighty sound of flapping wings came from 
the darkness ahead of us, together with the 
indistinct murmur of a man’s voice, as if in an 
attempt to quiet his horse. 

‘*Chicken-thieves!’’ Jack exclaimed, close to 
my ear. 

I nodded, for, in my excitement, I quite 
forgot that Jack could not see me. It did not 
occur to either of us that a public road, thickly 
wooded on both sides and nearly a half-mile 
from any dwelling, was an unlikely place for a 
thief to ply his calling. 

After a few minutes’ silence, the wagon 
turned, and had rattled past us again, almost 
before we realized it. We crouched low in the 
shadow, without speaking, until the rumble 


Wild Turkeys 


Charles T. WhiteZ 


TO ASK IF WE COULD MAKE ROOM FOR A 








| He was too much excited to laugh at my childish 
fears. ‘‘Now, what in creation did the fellow 
| leave him there for, I’d like to know?’’ 
| I had no answer ready, nor, although we 
| discussed the matter until the north wind had 
chilled us through, had we reached any satis- 
factory solution of the mystery when Jack left 
me at our gate an hour later. We agreed that 
| the bird was stolen, but we could not guess why 
it had been disposed of in so peculiar a manner. 
| I fell asleep the moment my head touched 
the pillow. When I next opened my eyes the 
|morning sun was flooding the room through 
| the unshuttered east window, and I was aware 
|of people talking. From the kitchen below 
| came high-pitched, excited voices; I made out | 
| Aunt Hester’s and Jack’s before I had done | 
dressing. 
To put together a story that came to me in | 
snatches, Aunt Hester’s entire flock of twenty- 
three turkeys had disappeared since the evening 








CRATE OF TURKEYS 


AUGUST 29, 1912. 





fields and meadows, or in 
which there was a heavy 
aftergrowth. I think that, 
at one time, we should have 
lost trace of them entirely, 
had not a farmer, of whom 
we inquired, seen the flock 
pass some two hours before, 
and watched them out of 
sight. The strange actions 
of the birds had attracted his 
attention. They were run- 
ning, with extended necks 
and outspread wings, and 
now and then flying a short 
distance. According to him, 
they were ‘‘makin’ time,’’ 
which was more than we 
were doing. 

About four o’clock we de- 
scended a steep, rocky ridge 
toward some weather- 
browned buildings huddled 
in a cup-shaped hollow be- 
tween the hills. Neither of 
us had ever seen the place 
before. It is surprising how 
few miles ‘‘cross-lots’’ you 
need to go to get into unfa- 
miliar surroundings. For the 
last mile, the trail of the 
turkeys had been easy to 
follow; evidently they had 
grown tired, and were less 
inclined to be ‘‘flighty.’’ As 
we came to the top of a 
slight rise of ground half-way 
down the slope, Jack, who 
was swinging along a little 
in the lead, came to an 
abrupt halt. 

‘*There’s your man, Ed,’’ 
he declared, trying hard to 
make his light, boyish voice 
sound impressive. He stood 
with his thin shoulders 
thrown back, and one hand 
pointing toward the dingy, rambling old barn. 
‘*The chase ends here. Seé?’’ 

What I saw first was a very ordinary white 
horse that was browsing the frosted grass mid- 
way of the field, but I caught his meaning at 
once. As evidence, the presence of a white 
horse was slender enough, I must admit; but on 
the other hand, the turkey tracks, broadening 
out fanwise on the northern slope, led directly 
toward the buildings. 

‘The barn’s open down under there on this 
side,’’ I said. ‘‘Let’s slip in, and take a look 
round. We might get sight of them.’’ 

The door through which we crept brought 
us into a low, underground stable, where a 
dozen sheep, penned in one corner, gave us 
a friendly greeting. We stumbled over the 
boards, empty barrels and chicken-coops, with 
which the dark interior was littered, to a rough 
board partition across the middle of the stable. 
Through a door in this we caught a faint glim- 


grew faint in the still night. Then we crept! before. For some reason, she did not go out | mer of light, which we found came from some 


out into the gray streteh of rutted road. 

The strangeness of the affair had shaken my 
nerves, but Jack, trudging along sturdily, a 
little in the lead, merely muttered, at intervals, 
through his shut teeth, ‘‘Queer thing, that 
was!’’ I started as a tiny flame flashed up at 
my elbow. Jack had struck a match, and was 
down on his knees now, with the uncertain 
light sheltered between his outspread palms. 

‘*Here’s where the wagon turned, Ed,’’ he 
announced, and I looked, without seeing any- 
thing. 
Let’s see.’’ 


eye. 
it?’’ he said. 
He lighted another match, moved sidewise 


cautiously, and then plunged recklessly toward | 


the tangle of briers that skirted the roadside 
fence. ‘‘Look here, will you?’’ 

I could not look, for his match went out and 
The instant Jack 
struck a third match, there was an odd, uncanny 
noise, and a tremendous commotion in the 
brush. I took several steps away before I got 
my feet again under control. 

‘*Wha—what was that, Jack ?’’ I questioned, 
and my voice must have trembled, for my knees 
certainly did. ‘*I—I —’’ 

‘It’s a turkey-gobbler, that’s what it is!’’ 


Jack snapped. ‘‘He’s made off into the bush !’’ | 


‘"Now, what was all that flopping? | 
Looking this way and that, he | 
seemed to be calculating distances with his 
**It’d be a little back of here, wouldn’t | 


to feed them until about eight o’clock, and 
then they were nowhere to be found. On the 
| hillside behind the barn, in the light snow that 
| had fallen toward morning, she did, however, 
| find turkey tracks. From these she inferred 
| that her birds had not gone until after day- 
| break. 
| Some officious person had recently told her 
| that turkeys such as hers often ‘‘went wild’; | 
| She feared that hers had done so—until she fell | 
|in with Jack,.and heard from him what had | 
happened the night before. She-was now sure | 
that the birds had been ‘‘coaxed off,’’ and gave | 
me hardly time to swallow my breakfast before 
sending me off with Jack to hunt for them. 
| This was the day, she said, on which she 
expected the buyer; she might lose the sale if 
we did not get them back by noon. 

We found the tracks that Aunt Hester had | 
| spoken of, but although picking up the trail 
was easy enough, following it was quite a 
different matter. The strip of woodland, which 
curved round to the scene of our midnight 
adventure, delayed us an hour, for little snow 
lay in the undergrowth, and the birds had gone 
in a wholly unlooked-for direction. Moreover, 
as we followed the trail, we found places where 
the birds, taking wing in a body, had left no 
trace for a considerable distance. 

By noon the snow had melted on southern 
slopes, and it gave us little help in stubble 





big cracks in the plank siding beyond. To 
these we hurried, and peeped through. 

I saw nothing except five or six cows ina 
yard, and was just drawing back with a grunt 
of dissatisfaction, when Jack, whose crack 
enabled him to look out at a different angle, 
gripped my arm: 

**Look there, will you? 
who sold —”’ 

‘‘Aunt Hester the turkeys,”’’ said I, finishing 
his sentence for him in a high-pitched whisper. 

A tall man was coming through the sagging 
gate at the farther end of the yard, with a pail 
of cut beets or turnips in his hand. There was 
no mistaking the bristling gray mustache and 
the shrewd, twinkling eyes, set in their nest 
of odd little wrinkles. Disappearing round the 
corner of the barn, he came—a moment later 
—through the door of the stable behind us—a 
fact to which Jack called my attention with 
a nudge. The eager bleating of the sheep 
told us what his errand was. 

In the darkness there was little fear of his 
discovering us, but when the thick boot-soles 
clumped again, we heard the door shut with a 
bang, and something like a heavy scantling fall 
against it by way of fastening. Jack leaped 
up, and shouted aloud in his surprise. Itisa 


It’s the old cove 


| wonder the man did not hear him. 


‘*We can push it open, like enough,’’ I said, 
consolingly, although the chill of the place 
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struck into me as I spoke. ‘‘We’ll have to 
wait till he goes in for the night—but that 
won’t be long now.’’ 

Jack grumbled something under his breath ; 
evidently he did not like the prospect any 
better than I did. As the man stayed away a 
long time, we crept round and tried the door— 
in vain. It was still light enough so that we 
could see, through the chinks in the door, the 
stout prop that secured it. Shivering, as much 
with nervousness as with cold, we went back 
to our former point of observation. 

In a little while we heard heavy steps on the 





floor above us, and then a flutter and flurry 
that we could not quite make out. After a 
pause we heard the tread of feet again, and | 
then a creaking sound, such as a man might 
make in deseending a flight of rickety stairs. 
Soon, from our cracks, we saw the flickering 
light of a lantern shoot out into the yard 
among the unhoused cattle. 

It was followed by the tall man, who carried | 
a dark, bulky object in one hand. He had 
left the lantern inside the barn, and as he 
passed through the shaft of light it cast 
abroad, we saw, for a singie instant, the 
rumpled feathers and dangling head of a 
slaughtered turkey. 

‘* He’s dressing Aunt Hester’s turkeys,’’ 
Jack said, in an oddly solemn tone. ‘*We’ve 
got to see this thing through, Ed, if we freeze 
for it. It’ll take him most of the night.’’ 

Jack was right in that guess, and a most 
wretchedly uncomfortable night it was. 

After the tall man had carried ten of the 
turkeys past our hiding-place, Jack, with his 
pocket-knife, began to cut away at a board in 
the rear door. He hoped to make a place 
through which to thrust his arm and pull 
down the prop. However, the knife was small 
and the board exceedingly hard. We took 
turns at the work, and although I could make 
no headway at all, Jack kept at it with the 
bulldog perseverance that belongs to his char- 
acter. He did not, however, intend to go until 
the tale of twenty-three turkeys was complete, 
for if the man killed the exact number that 
Aunt Hester lost, that would greatly strengthen 
our evidence against him. 

I protested, but, as usual, Jack had his way. 
Still, if ever a grateful sound fell on my ear, 
it was the dull thud of that heavy prop on the 
frozen ground, when Jack, having counted the 
turkeys and made his opening, finally unfast- 
ened the door. 

For a full half-hour we did nothing but 
trudge aimlessly up and down the slope and 
get our stagnant blood in motion, for we had 
already decided to wait for daylight, and talk 
to the stranger on our own account. 

‘*He’s here now,’’ Jack argued stoutly, ‘‘and 
by the time we got back with some one he 
might be somewhere else.’’ ‘That argument 
sounded so convincing that I could find no 
excuse for avoiding the unpleasant task. 

In spite of hunger and fatigue, we waited 
until the sun was on the hilltops before we 
presented ourselves at what we picked out as 
the ‘‘living side’’ of the house. The man with 
the bristling gray mustache and the eyes bedded 
in wrinkles answered our knock in person. 
Opening the door the merest crack, he stood and 
eyed us curiously. By agreement, I spoke first. | 

‘A neighbor of ours, a lady, lost some tur- | 
keys yesterday,’’ I said, haltingly. ‘‘ We} 
tracked them down this way last night. We— | 
we thought you might—might have seen some- 
thing of them. ’’ 

‘*Tu’keys, eh?’’? My evident timidity must 
have put him more at his ease, for he stepped 
out on the flat door-stone. ‘‘Cain’t say I} 
remember seein’ any strays, but you might 
take a look round. I’ve got a flock o’ my own 
somew’ eres. ’’ 

‘*You sold the old birds to this lady last 
year at the county fair,’’ Jack explained 
further. ‘‘They’re wild turkeys. At least, 
that’s what you called them.’’ 

‘*Wild tu’keys, eh?’’ The stranger’s tone 
and expression indicated that everything was 
as clear to him as daylight now. ‘*They’ve 
took back and run wild agin—that’s what 
they’ve done. Mine’s bothe’ed me that way 
some ‘bout fattenin’ time. Two or three 
pa’ties round’s lost hull flocks. Yes, sir, 
they’ve took back.’’ - 

‘*Like enough that old turkey-gobbler you 
brought over our way night before last helped 
”em a little,’’? Jack retorted, with a dangerous 
light in his black eyes. ‘Like enough they 
got so wild you had to sit up all night killing | 
’em for fear they’d get away. Like enough | 
you’ll hear from us before the day’s out. 
Come along, Ed!’’ 

Instinetively, I stepped back a little, for I| 
fully expected violence, but my fear was 
wholly unnecessary. The man’s wrinkled face | 
turned white and his lower jaw dropped, so 
that his seraggly mustache stood out gro- 
tesquely, like a last feeble protest. He seemed 
to be trying to say something, but the words | 








A more pitiful exhibition of sheer cowardice I | 
have never seen. 
‘*He’ll come to terms, don’t you doubt it,’ | 





| umph to her bosom. 


wagon drove into Aunt Hester’s yard, and a 
small, red-faced, freckled boy presented him- 
self, with hanging head, at the kitchen door. 

‘*Please, ma’am, pa found your tu’keys in 
the barn-lot,’’ he announced. ‘‘I’ve got ’em 
tied out here in the wagon-box. Where’d you 
want to have ’em put?’’ 

Under Aunt Hester’s supervision, he un- 
loaded twenty-three turkeys, very much alive, 
and put them into an empty shed behind the | 


complaints, based on the mysterious disappear- 
ance of turkeys the previous season, were lodged 
against Mr. Phineas Sisson. A test case came 
to trial in an adjoining county, and Jack 
and I were subpoenaed as witnesses, but a 
**tonguey’’ lawyer brought Mr. Sisson through 
without a scratch. 

I think I never felt quite so small in my life 





porch flower-stand. Mrs. Hardy had not been 
able to endure tuberoses since the death of her 
little girl, ten years ago, for the child had 
loved the flowers. The day after the funeral 
Mrs. Hardy had sent away her half-dozen 
handsome plants. ‘‘I know the evening’s 
going to be a wretched failure!’’ thought 
Jesamine. 





bey I did while this eloquent gentleman was 
| ridiculing our story of the turkey-gobbler for 


The meal wasasilentone. Richard’s mother 
seemed unappreciative alike of the flaky bis- 


house. The kind-hearted woman made the | the delectation of a crowded court-room. The | | cuits, the ruddy-gold quince preserve, the deli- 


boy’s embarrassing errand as easy for him as 
she could; she never mentioned the theft, and | 
made him wait at the door for some ‘‘caraway 
cakes’’ to eat on the way home. 

‘““They wa’n’t my flock—I knew that, of 
| course, the minute I set eyes on ’em,’’ she said 
| afterward, ‘‘but the poor boy wa’n’t to blame. | 
I felt real sorry for him.’’ 

When our story leaked out at last, several | 





room, Jesamine Hardy took down 

a fat glass candy-jar of quinee 
preserve, held it against the light, and 
regarded lovingly the perfect half- 
spheres floating in red-gold sirup. She 
was as sure now that it was without a 
peer in the country as she had been that 
August afternoon six weeks before, when 
she had stood in her lattice porch and 
ladled the preserve from the shining 
copper kettle. 

She was in the act of replacing the 
jar on its shelf, when a thought came 
to her that stopped her round young 
arms in mid-air. In the spicy gloom 
of the storeroom the girl’s soft cheeks 
bloomed scarlet with excitement. 

‘I’m going to send it to the fair,’’ 
she said aloud. ‘‘To-day’s the day for 
entering. It’s sure to win the blue 
ribbon —’’ A shadow crossed her face. 
‘*Richard’s mother will take it hard, 
after having won first ribbon for so many 
years.’’ The pretty mouth straightened 
decisively. ‘‘Well, a piece of humble- 
pie will be good for her.’’ 

Jesamine reviewed the two years since 
her marriage, from the day when Rich- 
ard, taking her from behind the ribbon 
counter of a department store, had 
brought her to this quiet village, where 
the cut of a gown made no difference 
whatever in a person’s standing, but 
where heavy bread was a cardinal sin, 
and muddy preserve evidence of unspeak- 
able depravity. It had been a hard 
struggle for her, but now at last she felt that | 
her kitchen was no longer an exacting task- 
mistress, but a willing handmaid.- Richard’s 
mother had made the discipline cruel. If she 
| had ever praised—but she had not. She had | 
| always smiled that smile of hers, cold and | 
hard like everything about her, and said, ‘‘ You 
ought to do better than that, Jesamine.’’ 

Angered by Mrs. Hardy’s everlasting chilling | 
smile, her daughter-in-law had set her teeth and | 
conquered. Now, she felt, the sweets of conquest 
could be hers. ‘‘She’ll take it hard,’’ Jesa- 
mine thought again, as she carried her quince 
preserve to the kitchen, ‘‘but I’ve earned the 
blue ribbon fairly. Besides, why didn’t she 
ever praise instead of finding fault?’’ 

In the kitchen Jesamine polished the candy- 
jar until it had attained the transparency of 
ether; then she packed the jar in a basket 
and set out for the fair-grounds. 

The woman’s building was in a turmoil. 
Jane Hoover had a crocheted bedspread tucked 
under her arm; Vitula Ware was carefully 
holding wax flowers under a glass bell; Amanda 
Bennett had her unconquerable golden globe of 
clover butter: all were talking at once. Luella 
Hardy, with her hard smile, was entering 
her jar of quince preserve, and saying to her 
neighbor in the line, ‘‘ Yes, I always take the 
blue. My mother did before me.’’ 

Jesamine’s pretty red lips tightened. ‘‘It 
will hurt her pride,’’ the girl thought, ‘‘but 
she needs the lesson. She’s as cold and hard 


FF rca a high shelf of her little store- 


| as if she had been starched stiff and then 


frozen!’’ When her turn at the window came, 
Jesamine entered her own jar in the ‘‘best 
specimen of quince preserve’’ class. 

The rest of the morning Jesamine went 


|about her work hugging her anticipated tri- 
When Richard came home | 


to dinner he found his wife with brilliant eyes 
and a poppy-red spot high on each cheek. 


had just inherited the earth !’’ 
Jesamine opened her mouth to speak, but did | 


not; she realized that Dick would not enjoy a | _mured some excuse about seeing to the supper, | Had she not been available, it would no do’ 


| acquittal of his client shows that he won over | 


| the jury to his opinion; but nothing I have | 
| since seen of turkeys has materially changed 
| my theory of that bird’s actions. Every one | 


of the complainants, so far as I could learn, 
had bought ‘‘wild stock’’ of the defendant, 
and Mr. Sisson admitted, in the course of the 
| trial, that the patriarch of his flock was 
‘*some years old.’’ 


y Quince Preserve 
} Vy T D Pendleton 
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RICHARD SPOKE IN THE WISTFUL TONE OF A MAN WHO 


. KNOWS HE TREADS ON UNCERTAIN G 


after dinner, it became duller and duller. At| 


| the end of two hours, she sighed plaintively, 


“T can’t do it! I can’t hurt Dick! I’ll have | 


| to withdraw my entry and give up the blue 
ribbon. I suppose I must go on giving up, all 
the rest of her life. ’’ 

Walking to the fair-grounds, she soon had 
| the jar of preserve once more in her own pos- 
| session. On her way home, she stopped for 
a spool of thread at the store. It was so 
crowded with country people who had come to 
town for the opening of the fair that she had 
| to wait a quarter of an hour before Dick could 
| give the thread to her. He looked tired and 
worn with the stress of the day, and Jesamine 
said under her breath, ‘‘I’m so glad I didn’t 
hurt Dick, even if his mother does need a 
piece of humble-pie!’’ 

At last Richard was free. ‘‘Jesamine,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I shall not be home for supper; the 
store’s got to be kept open on account of the 
fair crowds. And I thought—maybe—you’d 
like to ask mother to tea with you. She’ll be 
alone, too, for Uncle Stephen will have to stay 
at the drug-store until late.’’ Richard spoke 
in the wistful tone of a man who, loyal to his 
mother and adoring his wife, and yet aware 
that there is no sympathy between the two, 
knows he treads on uncertain ground in asking 
either to do a favor for the other. 

Jesamine managed to smile in assenting to 
the plan, but she was human. When she 
| reached home the perfection of the candy-jar’s 
| contents tempted her anew. ‘‘I’ll put some of 
it on the tea-table,’’ she said aloud. ‘‘Of 
course she’|l never admit it, but she can’t help 
seeing how good it is. ’’ 

A little before dusk, when Jesamine faced 
her mother-in-law at the front door, she saw 





black silk and her hardest, coldest smile. Panic 


| seized the girl. ‘‘How shall I ever get through | 
were mere inarticulate gurgles in his throat. | ‘Why, girlie,’’ he said, ‘‘you look as if you| the evening ?’’ she thought. Taking her | 


| mother-in-law’s bonnet, and putting it safely 
on the top shelf of the wardrobe, she mur- 


Jack predicted, as he dragged me away. | triumph won at his mother’s expense, and | | and leaving Mrs. Hardy seated on the front 


‘*Come along! 


him one turkey for a bite of breakfast, , husband could not share began to lose its | 


though. ’”’ | 
Toward the middle of the afternoon a farm | | 


brightness. 


I’d have been willing to give suddenly the prospect of a triumph that her | porch, fled to the kitchen. 


While she watched her flaky biscuits brown, | 


that Mrs. Hardy had on her stiffest, shiniest | 


| Jesamine remembered, with dismay, that she | 
While she sewed in her little vine-clad porch, | had not removed the pot of tuberoses from the | 


cious fried chicken. 
Jesamine washed the dishes in a bitter 


/mood; it was too much that she should have 


to endure her mother-in-law’s society on this 
evening of all others, when she needed the 
balm of her husband’s love for the hurt of her 
sacrifice. When she had put away the last 
cup, Jesamine looked at the clock. ‘‘Only 
eight o’clock!’’ she sighed. ‘‘A whole hour 
before I can expect Dick !’’ 

Then she bathed her hot cheeks, and went 
out to face her unpleasant task as best she 
|eould. In the dusk the two women sat silent. 
| Although Jesamine could not see the face of 
her mother-in-law, she felt that she knew just 
| how hard and set.it was. When she could no 
longer bear the strain of 
silence, she began to talk with 
forced brightness. 

Suddenly out of the dark- 
ness Mrs. Hardy spoke: 

**You’ve learned to be a 
housekeeper. That chicken 
and those biscuit were almost 
perfect, and your quince pre- 
serve—I won’t have to stand 
over the hot stove next August 
to make it so as to keep the 
blue ribbon in the family. 
You can take my place —’’ 

Jesamine felt a _ strange 
tightening in her throat. Mrs. 
Hardy went on: 

“*T was disappointed when 
Richard married a city girl 
with no knowledge of house- 
keeping, because I knew a 
boy raised as Dick had been, 
with the home-feeling in- 
grained, as you might say, 
would never be happy with 
a wife who lacked that know]- 
edge. I thought the thing 
over, and it came to me that 
the only way you’d ever learn 
quick was through your pride 
being raised. So I made up 
a plan: never to praise: 
always to criticize. The plan 
worked. Every time you were 
criticized you’d get your pride 
up, and dig like a beaver. 
Now the digging’s all behind, 
and you’ve learned, and I 
ought to feel satisfied. But, 
child, I’m not. Sitting here 
in the dark to-night, somehow 
I’ve come to feel as I did 
| before Lucy died. I know now I was too hard. 
‘I ought to have put love in my teaching, even if 
it took years longer. It wasn’t that I didn’t 
want to love you, but my heart was frozen up 
tight; I couldn’t open it and take youin. But 
it’s open now, child. Maybe it was smelling 
the tuberoses I thought I couldn’t bear, and 
finding myself liking the smell ; maybe it’s just 
time that has healed the hurt at last. But 
anyhow, I’ve taken you in, and it’s too late. 
I can’t expect you to fill Lucy’s place now, 
remembering how hard I’ve been —’’ 

With a single movement of her slim young 
body, Jesamine knelt and laid her tear-wet 
face in the hard, shiny black - silk lap. 
**Mother!’’ she breathed. 

At nine o’clock, Richard, coming up the 
graveled walk, with the sleeping phlox and 
petunias on each side, found his wife seated 
on the porch step beside his mother, who was 
pouring out tender reminiscence of bygone 
‘years, and holding in her fingers a spray of 
tuberose. 


“The Know-Your-City 
Sar! ~ ~ Club’- ~ ~ 


T is easy enough for a gir! ‘0 
| keep occupied the first sumi<r 

after she has come home, ‘! 
the last time, from boardi!-- 
school or college; but in the ‘ 
she needs some strong interest ' 
take the place of school fun and work. 
| group of Southern girls found this interest 
forming a club to study the social problems «| 
girlhood in their own city. 

They met once a week at the homes of ‘1 
different members; a committee arrange « 
program for each meeting, and at the clos: «' 
it, afternoon tea was served. ; 

a A member of the group who had specia!! 
in sociology in college was elected preside 





ROUND. 
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| have been easy to find some older person \™” 


| could have led the class, but the girls fou! 
keen satisfaction in working out their cou'-° 
by themselves. 

Each program had three parts: first, * 
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reading of an article from one of the current | town librarian, it is easy to find out what 
magazines, bearing on some sociological prob- | books and articles on sociology and economics 
lem in the United States; second, the consid-| are most useful for reference in a course of 
eration of some problem of the girls’ own city, | this kind. In the case described here, the 
related as closely as possible to the subject | state librarian sent to the club, free of charge, 
of the magazine article; and, third, a study of | a traveling library made up of books ‘bearing 


lands produced more than 3% billion bushels 
of wheat, more than half as much as the 
entire country had produced hitherto. 

In 1860 the entire United States produced 
about 5% million bales of cotton, nine-tenths 
of which was grown east of the Mississippi. 


the American girl wherever she is found—in 
industry, in the professions, in college, in the 
city, —with special discussion of the girl immi- 
grant—in the country and in her home. 

Early in the course the club undertook a 
special piece of work; the making of a ‘* Know- 
Your-City Map,’’ in other words, a large wall 


map of the city, on which is indicated every |Your-City Club’’ has made her more sensitive | 
church, every school, every: mill and factory, | to the significance of community life and | 
more intelligent to do what she can, by influ- 
| ence or action, to make her own city a 
| better place for its girls to live in. 


every moving-picture show and every recrea- 
tion center. 
In these days, with the help of the city or 


The High 
Titers YY. 


living is the great 

burden of which 
both country and city 
complain—especially the 


city. ‘The burden is not 
the burden of any one 
city or of any one 


nation, but of all civi- 
lized cities and nations. 
The avowed reason for bread riots in Spain or 
France, for the proclamation of martial law in 
Austria, for social unrest in Germany, for 
strikes and riots in England, Ireland and 
America, is the high cost of living; and on 
account of it, either higher wages must be 
paid or cruel suffering endured. If we seek 
for an explanation of the ravenous greed of 
European nations for new territory in Africa, 
Persia or Armenia, it will be found in the 
need of territory for surplus population and 
for the increase of production. 

A world-wide effect must have world-wide 
causes; of these there are two: 

The first, and perhaps less important, is the 
extraordinary increase, during the last twenty 
years, of the output of the precious metals— 
an increase due largely to improved methods 
of mining and smelting, more particularly the 
discoveries and inventions that have enabled 
the miner to utilize the abundant low-grade 
ores. Increased outputs of the precious metals 
have in all ages, from the 
time of Solomon down, 
been followed by periods 


of advanced prices and a Money 
higher cost of living, in 
greater luxury and wilder Circulation ~ 


speculation. For example, 
after the discovery of the 
New World, and after the 
discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere in 
the later forties and the 
fifties of the last century. 
I do not enter into any 
elaborate speculations why 
an advance in prices fol- 
lows an increase of the 
supply of gold and _ silver. 





$973,000,000 
1880 


It is quite obvi- 





| on the subjects under consideration. 

| Most of the girls in this club were later 
|to take their places in the community as 
| home-makers; some were eventually to teach 
or take up other forms of work that have 
brought them into contact with other girls. 


| Each feels that her study in the ‘‘Know- 






can occur only where there 


food, both vegetable and 
animal, can be produced. 
That land, moreover, must 
be adapted to farming on 
a large scale, with improved machinery, and 
have cheap and abundant facilities for trans- 
portation. The United States has the largest 
amount of such land in the world. 


Before the Railroads. 


E have had the land from the beginning, 
WV boat it was o little use to us or to the 

world until science gave us the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the improved machinery by 
which we could produce and transport in a large 
way. Seventy-five years ago a learned agricul- 
turist, who had explored the fertile lands of 
what is now Illinois, published an article in the 
Genesee, New York, Farmer, in which he said 
that these lands could be used only to grow 
cattle, which could walk to market, or silk 
which could be carried. 

So long as it took a lifetime to clear a quarter- 
section of timber-land, as it did in the eastern, 
middle and Southern States, until about the 
middle of the last century, 
urban populations could 
not much increase. But 
when the Western wave of 
emigration struck a well- 
watered prairie eight hun- 
dred miles long and as 
many wide, stored with 
the fertility of countless 
ages, when farmers had 
obtained the machinery 
needed to farm it in a 
large way, and when 
transportation was pro- 
vided to carry the great 
crops to market, the aston- 
ishing growth of cities the 
| world over became inevitable, because food could 





$3,100,000,000 
1910 


is at hand a large area of | 
fertile land on which the | as the total of all our previous exports. In life as will keep the boys on the farm. 
great staple articles of | the thirty years from 1870 to 1900 we exported The townsman is of little or no use on the 


In 1900 the United States produced 104 mil- 
lion bales, one-third of which was grown in | 
Texas and Oklahoma. That was an increase | 
in the production of cotton 
‘in that region of 700 per 
cent. in twenty years. 
Thus the South glutted the 
markets of the world with 
cotton, as the North glutted 
it with grain and live-stock 
products. 

There could be no market 
at home for this immense 
production. So, between 
the years 1880 and 1885, 
we exported 700 million 
bushels of wheat, an 
amount equal to the entire 
export of the whole nation 
prior to 1870. In the years 
from 1870 to 1890 we 
exported 2 billion bushels, three times as much 


Increase in 
Population 








4,600,000 million bushels, 6% times as much 
| as we had exported in all the years before. 
| Our exports of meats and other farm products 
were proportionally on much the same scale. 


who held his land has been reaping an advance 
in its value of about 6 per cent. a year for the 
first six years, and about 8 per cent. a year for 
the last ten. He enjoys harvesting the unearned 
increment. He has made more money through 
harvesting this unearned increment, has made 
more money each year while he slept, than he 
made in any of the previous twenty-five years 
by the hardest kind of hard work. A return 
to former prices would 
bankrupt the West, and 
in bankrupting the West 
would bankrupt the nation. 
Present prices of farm prod- 
ucts are simply normal, and 
the cities must either pro- 
cure their food elsewhere 
or adjust themselves to the 
new conditions. 

We are told, however, 
that the acreage yield can 
be greatly increased, per- 
haps even doubled. True, 
but only by intensive culti- 
vation. That is possible 
only through an increased 
supply of labor; and that 
is possible only through such changes in rural 





92,000,000 
1910 


grain- or stock-farm unless he begins when 
young and has a natural liking for the work; 
for farm labor is skilled labor, and the skill 
can be acquired readily only in youth. The 


Nearly all this came from the prairie regions, | cheap labor of southern Europe is useful in the 
where grass and corn were cheapest. | beet-field, on the fruit-farm, in the hop-field, 
Is it any wonder that cities grew as they had | in the vegetable-gardens, and in such opera- 
never grown before since the irrigated valleys | tions as drainage and road-making, but it is of 
of the Nile and the Euphrates built up the | no use whatever on the grain- or the stock-farm 
great cities of Egypt and Mesopotamia? Yet | —the farms that supply the staple foods of the 
in the circumstances, neither the farmers of | world. 
the North nor the planters of the South, A distinction must, however, be made be- 
although glutting the world with food and’ tween the high cost of living and the cost of high 
cotton, could become rich from the products of , living. The high cost of living is inevitable, 
their lands. but less so on the farm than in the city. For 
If, through drought or hot winds, the crop | the farmer, if he wishes, can cure his own 
on the whole was short the farmer made some meat, instead of buying it at an advanced price ; 
money, and sent the drought-stricken regions | he can eat mush made from meal ground from 
food for the winter. and seed for the spring. | his own corn, instead of buying prepared corn 
If he had an abundant crop, prices fell so low | at several times the cost; and he can raise his 
that up to 1897 a small crop uniformly brought | own apples, small fruits and vegetables, instead 
more money at less expense than a full crop. | of buying them from the East, the South or 


ous, however, that if a man digs out of the | be supplied to them cheaply and abundantly. 


For example, in 1894, a year of drought, the 
corn-crop, which averaged 19.4 bushels an acre, | 
had, according to the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, a value of about 555 mil- 
lion dollars; the bumper erop of 1895, which 
averaged 26.2 bushels an acre, actually brought | 
less—it had a value of only 545 million dollars. 
Again, in 1901, a year of drought, the crop, 
which averaged 16.7 bushels an acre, had a 
value of $922,000,000; the bumper crop of 
1902, which averaged 26.8 bushels an acre, 
brought only $1,017,000,000, in spite of the 
fact that, owing to increased acreage, it exceeded 
the crop of the previous year by 1,000,000 
bushels. 


The Hungry Cities. 


hungry cities buy our corn, it may be stated 
that we raised practically the same amount 
of corn in 1911 that we raised in 1902. The crop 
of 1902 was worth, as has been said, $1,017, - 


[i order to show the eagerness with which the 





the West. 


The Cost of Prosperity. 


HE cost of high living is voluntary—the 
result of the abounding prosperity of the 
last ten or fifteen years. The farmer lives 

rather better than formerly, for he can afford to 
do so. He can afford to live in a better house, 
wear better clothes, have a better carriage, per- 
haps an automobile; but the man who lives 
fully up to his means for the sake of vanity 
and show should not complain of the cost of 
living. 

The cost of living is greater mainly for the 
two reasons given above: the smaller purcha- 
sing power of the dollar, and the return of 
the prices of farm products to the level that 
was normal before the balance between con- 
sumption and production was disturbed. High 
protective tariffs may have aided in advancing 
the cost of living, by enabling the manufacturers 
to charge higher prices for their products than 


earth one hundred ounces of gold, he cannot| The trouble with us as a nation is that we 
eat it, and can wear as ornaments only an treated this magnificent possession as a spend- 
insignificant portion of it. He must, there-| thrift would. We gave strips ten to twenty miles | 
fore, sell it to the banker. The banker cannot | wide to railroads. We gave many millions of 
eat it, or wear much of it; and he exchanges acres of what are now our best lands to the 
it for coin he can put out at interest, or he| states, to be thrown away as worthless swamp- 
sells it to the jeweler, or to a bank of issue to | lands. In 1862 we offered a quarter-section to | 
use in the redemption of its own paper money | every head of a family who did not own a 
or in the maintenance of other forms of credit. | farm, who was, or would become, a citizen, | 
It floats from one to four, or even to six, times | provided he would live on it five years. We| 
its value in paper. offered the alien what he wanted at the cost of | 
surveying, or $1.25 an acre, and a nominal | 
entry fee to cover the expense of giving it 
away. In short, we crowded farmers into this | 
magnificent domain until farming became) 
the more money there is in circulation, the | wholly unprofitable; the farm became merely | 
lower becomes its purchasing power; and/a place where a man could live cheaply and | 
consequently prices go up. The full effect of perhaps earn a day’s wage. 
this inerease is not felt at once, for much gold! The Civil War, by withdrawing half a mil- 
has been called for in countries that desire to lion farmers from the fields, and using up the 
wet ona gold basis; for example, Japan, Mexico, | agricultural stores of the later fifties and the | 
india. . . : sixties, postponed hard times for the farmer 
The second world-wide cause of the high | ten years; it was not until the seventies that 
cost of living is the great increase during the | we began to glut the markets of the world 
‘ast half-century in the ratio of consumers to with foodstuffs. From 1870 to 1897 the farmer | 
producers. The population of the cities has | was simply ‘‘the man with the hoe.’? Without 
‘nereased the world over by leaps and bounds. any great benefit to himself, the Western farmer 
During this time there has been a constant! ruined the New England farmer and drove | 
‘lrift from the farm to the city. As urban | him to manufacturing; he reduced the price of | 
population increased, rural population steadily | land in the middle states by one-third, and he 
declined. But the question may be asked, If| ruined the English farmer by laying down 
this drift has been con- , wheat in Liverpool fifty 
Unaoms for so long, why cents a bushel cheaper 
ry we felt the effects than the price at which 
£ it only in the last the British farmer could 
‘ifteen years? I will try afford to grow it. In the 
to sive the reason. twenty years between 
Since cheap food is 1870 and 1890 this prairie 
“ssential to the growth region produced 20 bil- 
of cities and manufac- lion bushels of corn— 
uring districts and man- nearly as much as the 
‘facturing nations, that entire United States had 
's, to the massing of pop- produced hitherto. In| 
wation in small areas, 


. | € those twenty years the 
great city populations newly broken prairie | 


More Gold, More Money. 
[' follows that the more gold there is mined, 








HENRY WALLACE, editor and one 
of the ablest writers on agricultural topics 
in America. President of the National 
Conservation Congress and a former mem- 
ber of the Country Life Commission. 
Forced to leave the pulpit on account of 
his health, he became a farmer, and later 
took up the work of teaching conservation 
of the soil and other principles of good 
farming. 

















000,000, but so hungry had the great cities of | the foreigner would demand. The trusts may 
| the world become for the foodstuffs grown on | have added to the higher cost of living by 


bought the adjoining lands for a song, 


| the prairies that the crop of 1911 was 


worth $1, 565,000,000. Bumper crops 
no longer materially depress prices the 
world over. 

Like a colony of bees in a season 
when, in the heat of the hive, the 
combs sag with their own weight, the 
Western farmers were smothered in 
their own sweetness. The unthrifty 
became land-poor; and the thrifty 


in order that they might farm exten- 
sively, and thus decrease the cost of 
production a bushel. The former 
owners traveled farther West, where 
there were other virgin soils to rob. 
The result was a waste of fertility 
nation-wide. Although we added to the 
cultivated area many millions of virgin 


URBAN 


acres every year for forty years, the average | 


yield an acre steadily declined until 1897. We 
wasted in cultivation more fertility than was 
available in the new acres added each year. 
And since that time, notwithstanding the 
advance in prices, the increase in yield an 
acre has not been over one-third the annual 
increase in population. 

In our Western progress, we finally struck 
the semiarid region; emigration was forced 
north, south, or to the Pacific coast and the 
intermountain states. The continuous growth 
of the cities and manufacturing districts, stim- 
ulated by the low, long hauls and high tariffs, 
brought consumption even with production, 
and the farmer began to make some money by 
farming. Since 1897 the world has been will- 
ing to take all his breadstuffs and meat products 
at ever-increasing prices, whether the crops 
were of the bumper variety or were partly 
failures. Exports of these products have con- 
tinually decreased, because the home-consumer 
could pay more than the foreigner. 

After the revival of agriculture, the man 


Change in 
Population 








RURAL 
11,318,547 38,837,236 


1880 


URBAN 
42,625,383 


1910 


RURAL 
49,348,883 


suppressing the competition that would have 
neutralized the evil effects of a tariff too highly 
protective. The railroads may have aided 
in it by charging higher rates, because they 
could; but the main causes are the two I have 
mentioned. 


Nature Will Readjust the Balance. 


NDOUBTEDLY the problem will be 
solved in time, for nature is always 
endeavoring to readjust a false balance. 

It will be a slow and painful process, how- 
ever. There will be a gradual increase in 
acreage yield, but it will be slow, because it 
depends on an increase in rural intelligence—a 
matter of education, always a slow process. | 
There will be a shorter road, with fewer 
toll-takers, between the field of the farmer 
and the table of the consumer. The opening 


up of the great wheat lands of Canada, and 
the pasture and corn-fields and alfalfa lands of 
South America, will relieve the stress in the 
great cities of the Old World, and make the 
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for new clothes like other girls, and for having 
things clean and picked up. I thought from 
the way pa was sprucing up, and you were 
working, that things were getting better, but 


readjustment of wages to normal prices of 
food easier. Finally, all but the very rich will 
take lessons in economical buying and in other 
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. Chapter wae 


N the day of the 
O Searville game 

there was a larger 
crowd in Waterbury than 
there had been before 
for weeks. It had been 
rumored that Waterbury 
would have a new pitch- 
er, but no one could guess 
who. One story was that a professional was 
coming from the next county. Another story 
had it that Doctor Brown, who had been a 
famous ball-player in his college days, was to 
be in the box. 

The lumber dealer had given some planks 
for extra seats. These were all filled half an 
hour before the time for the game to begin. 
Waterbury supporters found the preliminary 
practise of the Scarville team disconcerting. 
Resplendent in blue shirts and striped stock- 
ings, the visiting players judged high flies with 
accuracy, and threw round the bases with 
machine-like precision. 

When the time came for the game to begin 
there was no sign of the new pitcher. After 


waiting fifteen minutes, the umpire called on | 


the two nines to ‘‘Play ball!’’? There was 
a hurried council of war among the Water- 
bury players. 

‘*T wonder if Martin has gone back on 
us!’’ Bill Simpson exclaimed. 

‘*Tf he has, we might as well give them 
the game,’’ Hank Roberts declared. 

‘*Play ball!’’ the umpire called. 

The Waterbury team, disheartened by 
Martin’s failure to appear, trotted to their 
places. Hank Roberts pitched with des- 
peration. If he had had the confidence of 
the team behind him there might have 
been a chance; but his support was ragged. 
Scarville made four runs before Hank struck 
out the third man. 

Waterbury went to the bat more dis- 
couraged than ever, and the first three men 
on the batting list went out in order. There 
was a short delay before the Waterbury 
team took the field for the second time, but 
when they did they trotted out with an air 
of confidence that at once struck the specta- 
tors. But for a moment no one noticed the 
new pitcher, with his cap drawn far down 
over his face. 

Then some one in the crowd proposed a 
cheer for Martin Scadland. 

The first ball cut the inside corners of 
the plate. 

‘*Strike!’’ called the umpire. 

Martin shot another ball over in the same 
place. 

‘Strike two!’’ sang out the umpire. 

Gripping his bat tight, the batter made 
ready for the next ball. It was a high, 
deceptive one, and he struck at it wildly. 

*‘Out!”’ said the umpire, crisply. 

The next two men met the same fate. 
When the Waterbury nine crowded round the 
water-pail, Bill slapped Martin enthusiastically 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Now to catch up with 
them !’’ he said. 

Waterbury made two runs in that inning. 
From then until the seventh inning neither 
side got a man to first base. In the last half 
of the seventh a Waterbury batter hit safely to 
left field. On a ‘‘hit-and-run’’ play, Hank 
Roberts advanced him to third, made first 
himself, and while the next man was striking 
out, stole second. The next man struck out 
also. Then Martin came to the bat. Waiting 
until he got a ball that suited him, he swung 
at it with all his might. He hit it square and 
hard, and it went sailing on a line out between 
the left- and center-fielders. Before the ball 
was returned to the infield, two runners had 
crossed the home plate, and the score was tied. 
Martin slid to third in a cloud of dust, and 
the umpire called, ‘‘Safe!’’ 

The temporary seats almost went to pieces 
under the excited crowd, and the cheers for 
Martin had all their old-time fervor. As he 
shook off the dust, his face flushed with pleas- 
ure. 

The next man was out on an infield fly, and 
the inning was over. 

For three more innings the pitchers fought, 
and neither side scored. In the last half of 
the eleventh, Ralph Dudley, the smallest boy 
on the team, madea single. Then Walt Wilson | 
was hit by a pitched ball. The next man 


struck out, but Ralph stole third on the third | 
A moment later Walter was caught | trict Number 9 is going to have a better time | ened. 
| this winter than any other school in the! anxiously. 


strike. 
napping off first. 

Thus there were two out and a runner on 
third when 
pitcher, purposely giving him four wide balls, 
passed him to first. It was now Bill’s turn—a 
circumstance that seemed to end Waterbury’s 


chances, for Bill had not hit safe once during | 
Ralph was on his toes ten feet. 


the game. 














Martin came to the bat. The) 


forms of domestic economy. That will reduce | 
the cost of food, and increase its efficiency in 
maintaining life and promoting real comfort. 


ces > 0.9, 





down the third - base | 
line. Bill reached for | 
the first ball that came | 
over, —a high one, —and 
hitit. It rolled between 
short-stop and second 
base. The short-stop 
got his gloved hand on 
it, but fumbled it, and before he could get it 
to first base, Bill was safe and Ralph had 
brought in the winning run. 

The Waterbury supporters swarmed on the 
field, cheering, and surrounded the players. 
Martin stood back alone, while the rest of the 
team were overwhelmed with congratulations. 
Bill was carried off on the shoulders of some 
of his friends. The other members of the team 
were the center of too much attention to think 
about Martin, and no one else seemed to notice 
him. 

As he stood there, a flood of bitterness came 
over him. He had mistaken the meaning of 
those hearty cheers during the game; they 
were for what he was doing, rather than for 





him. He had won the game for Waterbury, 
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older than you. Won’t you promise me that 
you’ll come?’’ 


Before she left, Martin had promised that he | 


would go to school that winter if he could get 
away from the work at the farm. As he turned 
to walk home he felt better. ‘The new teacher 
had called him ‘*Mister,’’ and had praised 
his playing; it did not matter now that the 
others had gone without speaking a friendly 
word. 

While he went about the chores that night, 
Martin once or twice caught himself whistling. 
| The twins, noticing his more cheerful manner, 
| took courage to ask him to make them a swing. 
He made for them not only the swing, but a 
swing - board also—a luxury they had not 


| expected. 


The next day Martin used whatever time he 
could spare from his sheep-herding to pull 
cockle-burs. After two weeks of pulling the 
burs and burning them as fast as they were 
dry enough, he found that he had cleared five 
acres. The sheep were cleaning up the other 
weeds, and growing fat on them. Emil Scad- 
land was interested to the extent of going round 
occasionally and setting fire to the piles of burs 
that Martin had pulled. He took down the 
old hog-pen fence, too, built a smaller one out 
of the best of the material, and used the rest as 
kindling. Altogether things seemed to be taking 
a turn for the better. 

One day when Martin came to dinner he 
found his father in his old attitude beside the 
back steps, smoking dreamily. Three or four 
of the pigs, lusty porkers by this time, were 
rooting round the yard. The twins were glee- 
fully enlarging the hole in the back steps and 
making a playhouse underneath. Out by the 








EMIL SCADLAND WAS INTERESTED 


TO THE EXTENT OF GOING ROUND 


OCCASIONALLY AND SETTING FIRE TO THE PILES OF BURS. 


he. had helped the Waterbury team to regain 
its lost reputation, but now that it was over he 
was just Martin Scadland again, the boy who 
repaid Mr. Wilkins’s kindness by stealing a 
hundred and fifty dollars! 

He turned away, but was stopped by a light 
touch on his shoulder. He looked up quickly. 

‘*T want to tell you, Mr. Scadland, that I 
think you played splendidly!’? The sweet 
earnestness in the voice went straight to Mar- 
tin’s heart. The speaker was a young woman 
about twenty-five years old, whose eyes were 
full of sympathetic friendliness. 

Martin thrilled with pride at hearing the 
‘*Mister.’’ No one had ever addressed him in 
that way before. He choked back the lump in 
his throat. ‘‘Thank you,’’ he said. 

‘‘T have always believed,’’ said the young 
woman, ‘‘that a boy who is a good ball-player 
can never do anything that is very wrong. 
It’s such a manly game, and it takes a manly 
boy to play it the way you did.’’ 

Martin drew back instinctively. 
know about me?’’ he asked. 

‘*T know that you are Martin Scadland, and 
that you’re going to be one of my pupils in 
Number 9 this winter.’’ 

So she was the new teacher of whom he had 


“Do you 





heard. 
**T can’t go to school this winter,’’ he said, 


to go. 


“Oh, you must! I’ve so many things for | 
you big boys to do. 


county. ’’ 


Martin dug a hole in the ground with his! 


heel. ‘‘I never did get half-enough going to 
school,’’ he said, ‘*but I reckon I’m too old 
now.’’ 

The teacher laughed. 


and at once realized how much he would like | 








clothes-line a calf stood calmly chewing a shirt, 
but no one paid any attention. 

A sense of impending tragedy struck Martin. 
‘*What’s the matter, father?’’ he asked. 

Emil Scadland took his pipe from his mouth. 
‘*Nothing much,’’ he drawled. ‘Only old 
man Barnes just wrote and said we’d have to 
get out of here by the first of March. Now 
we won’t have to do any more cleaning up.’’ 

The cloud of hopelessness seemed to settle 
down round Martin again. The hill eighty 
was bad enough, but where else could they go? 
It would take everything they had to pay the 
rent, and they would be turned out with noth- 
ing to do and nowhere to go. 

‘*If there were a poorer farm in the county 
I suppose we could move on to that,’’ Mrs. 
Scadland declared atdinner. ‘‘ But there isn’t. 
We’ve got too no-account for the Barnes Hill 
eighty, and there ain’t nothing left—nothing 
but the poorhouse. ’’ 

‘Don’t worry, ma,’’? Emil said. ‘‘Some- 
thing’ll turn up. If worst comes to worst, I 
reckon there’s lots harder places to get along 
in than the poorhouse. ’’ 

“‘Tf you had any pride —’’ Mrs. Scadland 
began, wrathfully. 

‘*Shucks, ma!’’ her husband interposed. 
‘*Pride is something poor folks can’t afford to 
have. They’re a sight happier without it.’’ 

Annie was not at the table, and after dinner 





pitifully. 


‘*What’s the matter, Annie?’’ he asked, 
**Are you hurt?’’ 

Annie shook her head. ‘‘Not hurt!’’ she 
answered, between sobs. 


‘‘Why didn’t you come in to dinner, then?’’ 
Annie sat up. ‘‘Not that way,’’ she said. 








sobbing | 
It was the first time in years that | 


I have an idea that Dis- Martin had seen her cry, and he was fright- 


‘** Just—just starved !’? | 
‘Starved!’ Martin exclaimed, astonished. | 


now —’’ ‘The sentence ended in another sob. 

‘*Things in this world don’t ever come out 
the way they ought to, Annie,’’ Martin said, 
solemnly. ‘‘I had it all planned to have the 
family come into town to live this winter. I 
was going to keep on working for Mr. Wilkins 
instead of going to school. You and the kids 
could have gone to school, and ma wouldn’t 
have had to work so hard. Maybe pa’s back 
would have got better, too, when he didn’t 
have any chores to do.’’ 

‘“‘Why can’t we go yet?’’ Annie asked, in 
sudden hope. ‘‘There are other towns besides 
Waterbury. ’’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘‘Jobs aren’t so 
plenty as they might be, where people don’t 
know you,’’ he said. ‘‘I found that out at 
Booneville. Besides, I promised the new 
teacher I’d go to school in Number 9 this 
winter. ’’ 

‘*Where did you see Miss Sanders? What 
does she look like?’’ Annie asked, suddenly 
interested. 

‘*T don’t know whether that’s her name or 
not, but I met her at the ball game. I didn’t 
notice what she looked like, but she’s an 
angel.’’ He slid down from the haymow and 
went to work. 

Corn-husking was never arduous on the 
Barnes Hill eighty, for there was never much 
corn to husk. Martin finished the husk- 
ing and had time to herd the sheep in the 
stalks a week before school began. Then he 
shut the sheep into the yard and began to feed 

them. To do all the chores and go to 
school, too, meant getting up early on the 
cold winter mornings, and working late at 
night; but Martin managed it. He would 
have managed it if there had been twice as 
many chores, in order to keep his promise 
to the new teacher. 

One of the first things that the new 
teacher did at the beginning of the term 
was to announce that she would give a prize 
for the best name, to take the place of 
‘‘Number 9,’’ as a designation for the 
school. That interested the children ~at 
onee. Other teachers had usually taken the 
first morning to tell them what would happen 
if they whispered or threw paper wads. 

That was only the first of the new 
teacher’s ‘‘stunts,’? as Job Harris, the 
director, called them. When the name of 
‘*Larchwood School,’’ suggested by Annie 
Scadland, had been chosen by a unanimous 
vote, the teacher suggested that, since the big 
larch-trees in the schoolyard had given the 
school its name, they ought to receive a little 
care. So two or three of the boys, bringing 
saws, trimmed off the broken branches. 

While they had the saws, the teacher had 
them make some long tables that could be 
put in front of the recitation seat. The 
purpose of the tables was made apparent 
a few days later, when Miss Sanders pro- 
posed that they have a corn-show. She 
told each boy to bring the best ten ears of 
corn that he could find at home. She hada 
dozen jack-knives that the hardware man in 
Waterbury had contributed for prizes, and 
some blue and red prize ribbons that she 
had bought herself. 

It was the second Friday of school before 
the corn was all in and ready for the judging. 
Miss Sanders had persuaded Mr. Watson to 
come over and tie the ribbons. Before he 
announced the prize-winners, he talked to the 
pupils about corn. These farm boys, who had 
plowed and husked corn ever since they were 
old enough, would have laughed the week 
before if any one had told them that they could 
learn so many new things about an ear of 
corn. Now they listened with interest while 
Mr. Watson explained what caused deep ker- 
nels and large germs, straight rows and even 
dents. Before he was done he also told them 
something about the bigger corn-shows, and 
the opportunities for corn improvement. 

‘*Boys and girls,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m just begin- 
ning to see how little I know about this corn 
business. I wish you could go with me to the 
state corn-show and see the hundreds of bushe!s 
of splendid corn from all over the state. There 
is more fine corn brought together there than | 
ever thought existed. Some people may tell 
you that it doesn’t take brains to farm, but | 
me say to you that it takes more brains t 
raise a sample of corn that will win a prize a! 
the state corn-show than it does to run a stor 
or a railroad-train. As I told Martin here las’ 
summer, I’d rather raise the grand champic 
ten ears at the state corn-show than be electe:' 
governor. ’’ 

Then he announced the prize - winner: 
Martin’s name was not on the list. Ther 
were some good farmers in the district, an 
the weedy, clay hills of the Barnes Hill eight 
could not raise corn that would win prizes 
even at a show in its own school district. 

After school Mr. Watson stopped to talk wit! 
Martin for a few moments about the sheep. 

‘*You mustn’t feel bad about that corn,’’ ! 
said, as he climbed into his buggy to drive o! 
‘*You’ll do much better next year. If you’ 


‘*T went to school all | ‘‘I’m starved for those flowers that I couldn’t | come over to my place in the spring, I’ll ¢i 


last summer,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’m a great deal | raise because pa didn’t plow the garden, and | you enough of my best seed to plant an ac! 
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or two. Too bad you haven’t some better land 
to plant it on, though. ’’ 

“Tt looks as if we shouldn’t have any land 
at all to plant it on,’’ Martin said. ‘‘Didn’t 
you know that Barnes had ordered us off the 
hill eighty ?’’ 

Mr. Watson whistled. ‘“I don’t suppose 
you’ve found another place yet?’’ he asked. 

‘*No one wants renters that are too no-account 
for the Barnes Hill eighty,’’ Martin answered, 
bitterly. 

‘*Tt’s too bad!’’ Mr. Watson exclaimed. 
wish I had a farm for rent.’’ 

The show corn was left in the schoolhouse, 
and Miss Sanders, who had attended the short 
course at the agricultural college the winter 
before, gave the boys daily practise in corn- 
judging. By this time the other children had 
almost forgotten about the suspicion that hung 
over Martin, although Martin himself could 
not forget it. In his new interest in school 
and in corn-judging, however, he found less 
time to brood over his troubles, and he became 
more cheerful than he had been since he had 
come back from town. 

One day not long before Christmas Martin 
heard of a man in the next district who had a 
farm to rent. He stayed out of school one 
afternoon and went to see him, but with no 
success. The man, with brutal frankness, 
said that he wanted a good renter—not one 
who could not even keep the Barnes Hill 
eighty. Martin came home almost ready to 
follow Annie’s suggestion and hunt for a place 
in some far-away town. 

He had just finished telling his mother about 
his interview, when the twins came in from 
school. Julia threw herself face down on the 
old couch and began to cry. 

‘Stop that,’’ her mother cried, sharply, 
‘‘and tell me what’s the matter !’’ 

‘*Tt’s because my dress is dirty, and all the 
other girls’ dresses are clean !’’ Julia explained, 
between her sobs. ‘‘Why do I always have to 
be dirty, ma?’’ , 

‘*‘Who says you’re dirty?’’ Mrs. Scadland 
burst out. ‘‘If it’s that new teacher —’’ 

Julia shook her head and kicked against the 
couch vigorously. Mrs. Scadland guessed again : 

‘*Tt’s that Nancy Harris! If she thinks she 
ean aa, 

Again Julia shook her head. ‘* ’T wasn’t 
anybody,’’ she said, sitting up. ‘‘Teacher’s 
got the schoolhouse all fixed up, with curtains 
at the windows and the walls washed and the 
floor clean, and some flowers on her desk, and 
it just makes me feel dirty. I want to be 
clean.’’? And hiding her face in the pillow, 
she began to cry again. 

Mrs. Scadland, going into the other room, 
came back with a clean apron. ‘‘Get up and 
put that on,’’ she said. ‘‘I guess the Scad- 
lands ean be as clean as any one.’’ 

The next day was Saturday. While Martin 
was bedding down the sheep-shed, Mr. Watson 
drove into the yard. ‘‘I want you to go over 
to Booneville with me to-day, Martin,’’ he 
said. ‘‘This is the last day of the big corn- 
show over there, and there is to be a boys’ 
judging contest this afternoon. ’’ 

Martin hesitated. ‘‘I wouldn’t stand any 
show with all those boys who’ve been raised 
on good farms,’’ he objected. ‘‘I didn’t even 
know what a good ear of corn was until I 
began to go to school this winter. ’’ 

‘*That doesn’t make any difference. I have 
an idea that you won’t be at the bottom of the 
list. ’” 

‘Well, I’ll go and try, but you mustn’t 
expect too much of me.’’ 

‘*T’ve learned that the more you expect of a 
boy, or a man, either, for that matter, the 
more you are likely to get,’’ Mr. Watson said, 
with his quiet smile, as Martin ran into the 
house. 

While Martin was getting ready, Mr. Watson 
tied his team and looked the sheep over critic- 
ally. ‘‘I don’t know but your sheep are 
doing better than mine,’’ he said to the boy, 
when they were on their way. ‘‘I think we’d 
better ship them about the middle of next 
month. ’”” 

Mr. Watson’s pair of horses made quick work 
of the sixteen miles to Booneville. Before the 
contest began Martin enrolled as a contestant; 
Mr. Watson put up his team, and then they 
went over to the restaurant. Martin was 
greatly excited. 

‘The first prize is a full-blooded brood sow, ’’ 
he said to Mr. Watson, ‘‘and the second is a 
double-barreled shotgun. I don’t know which 
I’d rather have. A year ago I’d have said 
the shotgun without stopping to think, but 
taking care of those sheep has made me think 
I'd like to raise stock. ’’ 

**You can buy the shotgun next fall out of 
the profits on the pigs,’? Mr. Watson replied. 

“It isn’t likely I’ll get anything. There 
are thirty entered in the contest already. ’’ 

The judging lasted all the afternoon. Martin 
worked as earnestly as he had ever done at a 
ball game, although without as much confi- 
dence in himself. Mr. Watson was as much 
interested as any of the boys. 

As the result of the contest was not to be 
announced until the next week, there was 
nothing for Martin to do when it was over but 
to go home and wait for Monday’s mail. 

‘“You’re doing a lot for me,’’ he said, as 
Mr. Watson stopped at the gate to let him out. 


hd f 





**T wish there was something I could do to 
pay you back.’’ 
‘*There is something, ’’ said Mr. Watson, ‘‘and 


I think you’re beginning to find out what it is.’? | 


| Martin puzzled over those words while he 
| walked up to the house, but it was a long 
| time before he understood what they meant. 

| TO BE CONTINUED. 


The Specter of Tiger Creek 


FTER passing the 
winter on the 


a 
ify At 
plantation, we 


a ee a 
moved, in the spring, fe > S) 
down to a house on °3% 
the coast, where we &K Po : 
spent the summer, safe 
from malaria and 
other swamp - fevers. 
It was there that we ~~. 
did our salt - water 
fishing, and there that we had this adventure 
with a huge shark in Tiger Creek. 

One of the most popular forms of fishing 
along the Southern coast is the taking of mul- 
lets at night, either with a cast-net or with a 
gill-seine. They cannot be taken with a hook 
and line, and only rarely can they be caught 
in the daytime with a net. 

One day in August my brother Tom and I, 
on our return home from a trip after school- 
bass along the marshes, ran into a big school 
of mullets near the mouth of Tiger Creek, a 
deep estuary that withdraws from the main 
channel and winds a sinuous way 
up into the marsh-fields. We could 






chibald Ie utledge 
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2) fish that was making 


= 2. “S a great froth near the 


*s? middle of the seine 
notice the decided lull 
in the general noise, 
and, anyway, my ears 
were pretty well 
engaged with Tom’s 
shouting and his pounding with the oar. But 
I soon realized that something unusual in the 
water had frightened the mullets even more 
than our seine. Yet, well as I knew the salt 
creeks and the real dangers that lurk there, I 
did not move from the spot where, with my feet 
bogged in the sucking mud, I was feeling out 
along the seine and lifting it here and there to 
take out the fish that had gilled themselves. 

I was holding the seine up with my right 
hand, and my left hand was hanging by my 
side in the water, when I suddenly felt a big 
wave rise to my shoulder, and in front of it, 
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| I could not take a step. 





that I did not at first | 





had gradually become set in the heavy mud, 
so that when I tried to move toward the boat 
Hitherto, with the 
help of the seine, I had pulled myself along; 
but now, although I tugged vehemently, the 
only result was the giving of the stake on the 
farther shore. I could not budge an inch. | 
think the rapidly rising tide, now well up 
toward my shoulders, kept me from getting 
the proper leverage with my knees. At any 
rate, I was as fast to the bottom as if I had 
been tied. 

Meanwhile, Tom, eager to get down to the 
seine, where he imagined I was having great 
sport, had ceased his shouting and beating. 
He was still a good way off, and I could hear 
him tramping along through the crackling 
marsh. I struggled with the dull trap that 
had locked its soft jaws on my feet, but I only 
made my knees ache with the strain, and 
apparently sank myself deeper into the water. 

The shark had now come up to the end of 
the seine next to the boat. He stopped for a 
moment by it, evidently puzzled. But I felt 
certain that his next turn would be toward 
me. With that, losing my nerve, I shouted 
for Tom, and heard him answer me. He was 
having a tussle of his own trying to cross a 
boggy inlet that the incoming tide had filled: 
evidently, he thought I was calling him to 
hurry so as to help take the mullets out of the 
net. 

When I heard him floundering in that mud- 
hole, I gave up the idea that he could help me 
out of my difficulty. Perhaps it was 
better so; for when I felt entirely 





do nothing with the mullets then, 
but we reasoned that they might be 
there on the next flood, which would 
be about midnight, and we decided 
to try for them with the gill-seine. 

At eleven o’clock we left the glim- 
mering shell wharf and dropped 
silently down on the late ebb. 

We had a ten-foot cypress bateau, 
light but steady, and capable of 
carrying a good load. ‘Tom rowed, 
and I well remember that the star- 
light and the silent ranks of green 
cedars on the shore and the strange 
noises in the marshes made us feel 
very adventurous. 

A pull of half an hour down the 
channel brought us to Tiger Creek, 
the surface of which glittered frostily 
in the starlight with the myriads of 
small fish that were playing on it. 
By this time the young flood was 
beginning to creep in; so, running 
the boat up under the lee shore, 
we waited there, and listened with 
pleasurable assurance to the telltale 
thudding of the water—a certain 
sign of mullets. As we had ex- 
pected, they were going into Tiger 
Creek; we had only to wait until 
they got well up the stream before 
stopping the mouth with the seine. 

When it was evident that the 
school had passed us, we rowed 
quietly up the creek for a little 











thrown on my own resources, when 
I knew that, single-handed, I must 
try conclusions with the huge crea- 
ture that was hunting me, I knew 
that I must act, and act at once. 
Weapon of any kind I had none. I 
was alone and defenseless, in water 
almost up to my neck, and a_ten- 
foot tiger-shark was within two 
boat-lengths of me, looking for me. 
For the first time since I had been 
fishing in those waters I was un- 
nerved. 

But my thinking was clear enough 
until I saw that big creature turn 
slowly away from the boat and 
come toward me through the dark 
water. Then I lost my head. I 
cried out wildly for Tom. I beat the 
water with my hands and screamed 
at the shark. But he came steadily 
on. His deliberation was more ter- 
rible than his swiftness would have 
been. I felt that he saw me stand- 
ing there helpless. He was coming 
straight toward me now, with no 
sign of uncertainty in his move- 
ments. I saw his fin rise higher out 
of the water, as if he were summon- 
ing all his savage strength for the 
final rush, and I grew sick at his 
brutal assurance. 

He was only ten feet away now. 
Whatever fate was in store for me 
would, I thought, be immediate. 








distance. Then, while my brother 

pulled slowly, I staked one end of 

the seine and paid out the length 

over the stern. The creek was forty 

feet wide, and our net only thirty; so we 
staked the boat at the short end, which made 
an apparent, although not a perfect, shut-off. 

As I was the younger, it usually fell to me 
to run the fish down, while Tom tended the 
net; but this time he asked me, much to my 
delight, if I would not like to take the fish out 
when they struck the net. Making me promise 
not to let the big ones get away, he splashed 
off through the marsh with an oar over his 
shoulder. 

Having made the boat fast between the seine 
and the shore, I let myself down into the warm, 
sparkling water and began to feel my way 
out along the seine. I wanted to make sure 
that the corks were all floating right side up, 
and that the lead-line was set true. The water 
was not so deep as I thought it would be, for 
it came only a little above my waist by the 
boat and at the middle of the net; but the 
bottom was very soft and sticky, so that several 
times I had to take hold of the seine to pull 
my feet out of the mud. Consequently, I did 
not venture so far as the narrow channel that 
ran close to the shore at the other end of the 
net. There, I knew, the water was deeper. 
I found the net hanging right, and as it was a 
new one, with no holes and no weak places, I 
felt sure that we would make a large catch. 

Before long I heard Tom begin to shout, and 
then came the sound of his oar spanking the 
water near the head of the creek. Soon I heard 
mullets jumping; then the water about me 
began to murmur, and a big fish struck the 
seine and gilled himself. The corks bobbed 
and the water foamed, while I waded toward 
the fish, took him out and threw him into the 
boat. Before I could turn, several had gilled 
themselves, and one had jumped into our 
bateau. The hurrying fish, fleeing for open 
water, bumped against me. They rushed here 
and there, huddled against the seine, jumped 
over it, gilled themselves, or buried themselves 
in the mud beneath it. 

I was so busy and so eager to reach a certain 


MY BROTHER TOM AND I RAN INTO A 
BIG SCHOOL OF MULLETS. 


moving sluggishly past me along the down- 
stream side of the seine, I saw the fin of a 
great shark. He had come in with the flood, 
and was prowling about for a kill. 

Of all the creatures that infest salt waters, 
none are more sinister than the sharks, espe- 
cially the hammerheads and the tigers. Moving 
like shadowy specters just beneath the surface, 
they appear suddenly, seize their prey, and 
rending it with their needle-like teeth, dart 
away to devour it. They are crafty in their 
movements, usually cowardly about noises, 
sinister in their silent and deadly approach. 

The hammerheads never grow very large in 
those waters, but the gray, racing body of the 
tiger I had seen as long as twelve feet. The 
shark that was now so near me was—as I 
guessed from the height of his fin and the size 
of the wave it carried—ten feet long. 

Just now he had turned away from the seine, 
and was making a semicircle in the creek. It 
is said that when a shark begins to circle on 
the surface, with his fin cutting the water faster 
and faster as he turns, it is time to look for 
trouble. That is exactly what I saw there on 
the surface of that placid creek, and I believed 
I knew what it meant. He had wind of me, 
and was circling to find and close in on me. 
There was something fascinating about his 
bloodhound tactics; sometimes he would stop 
as if listening, or as if thinking the puzzle out 
in his crafty mind; then he would move delib- 
erately off with insolent assurance. 

At first I was merely surprised that such a 
big shark should be near Tiger Creek, and 
provoked that he should have spoiled our 
seining, for there was now no sight or sound 
of a fish anywhere. But when I saw the 
alertness of the creature, the terrible inten- 
sity in that rigid fin, that sweeping hither and 
thither of the lithe body, my feelings changed: 
I wanted to get out of his way as quickly as I 
could. There was nothing between us but open 
water, for I was on the outside of the seine. 





Having stood so long in one place, my feet 





Every chance of escape seemed cut 

off. Yet even in that dark moment 

an inspiration seized me. Catching 

the seine violently, I lifted it as high 
as I could, ducked through the water under it, 
rose on the other side and dropped the net into 
place. I had put a defense between me and 
my pursuer! 

But how frail was that defense against the 
giant strength of the ruthless, cold-blooded 
creature! Yet for a moment it separated me 
from his terrible jaws. Now I felt slightly 
protected, but I could not move from my posi- 
tion, for my feet were still firmly embedded. 
The shark had already rushed by, and, baffled 
and perplexed, was circling swiftly. But now 
again he saw me, and came head on for the 
seine. I knew that it would not withstand his 
great weight and dreadful momentum. On he 
came, literally charging me. But before he 
struck the net he swerved, so that he did not 
break through, but turned swiftly along it. 

My fascinated eyes followed him. He swam 
up to the end of the net next the boat. With 
the flow of the flood, the boat had swung on 
her moorings. It now lay up the creek, and 
thus left a clear gap of ten feet, through which 
the shark, suddenly accelerating his speed, 
spurted fiercely. He was on me now; there 
was nothing between us. One wide circle in 
the creek would give him his bearings—then 
he would rush on his prey. 

But with the coming of my enemy, my 
brother Tom also approached. I had forgotten 
him in my delirious fear. Now I shouted to 
him at the top of my voice, crying wildly, 
‘Shark! Shark! Help me, or he’ll get mel’ 

I saw him pause; then, catching my words, 
he broke into a full run. Leaping into the 
boat, he jerked the painter loose and shoved 
out rapidly. 

Straight as a well-sped arrow the great gray 
shark raced down upon me. I steeled myself 
for the sickening shock. But Tom’s powerful 
hands gripped my arms, and he lifted me 
into the boat. There flashed by the stern 
the tall knife-fin of the tiger, and the huge 
creature tore his terrible way through the 
net as if it had been a cobweb. 
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THE NEW MIKADO, YOSHIHITO. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN you deal with obstinacy, remember 
that the best way to draw a rusty nail 
is to drive it in a little first. 
N the final analysis most of our grief is a 
very selfish thing, and most of our happi- 
ness is born of unselfishness. 
i everybody who is fond of apples 
has eaten and liked the McIntosh Red. 
The tree at Dundela, Ontario, on which the 
variety originated, is dead, at the ripe old age 
of a hundred and fifteen years. A marble mon- 
ument now marks the spot where it stood. 
LD Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, has been 
abandoned as a military post after one 
hundred and thirty-seven years of occu- 
pancy. It was the bombardment of this 
famous fort one hundred years ago that gave 
rise to the stirring poem, ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner. ’? a 
Bae German government has recently re- 
moved nine thousand men from positions 
in the postal service and put women in their 
places. ‘The Emperor seems to be revising, or 
allowing others to revise, his opinion that 
women should limit their interests to ‘‘chil- 
dren, church and cooking. ’’ 


LTHOUGH the rural school is often the 
target of criticism and the object of reform 
movements, it is not without its defenders. 
The secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Chicago says that of 
the many candidates who come before the 
board, those from the country schools are suc- 
cessful in much larger proportion than those 
from the city schools. 


NE of the most stirring tales of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is that of the march of Gen. 
Nicholas Herkimer and his volunteer troops to 
the relief of the besieged Fort Stanwix on the 
New York frontier. Fourteen bronze tablets, 
set in huge boulders, have been erected this 
summer to mark the forty miles of that mem- 
orable mareh, and the spot where the patriot 
leader fell, mortally wounded, at the moment 
of victory. tall 
LTHOUGH it is still a long way to Christ- 
mas, the designs for the 1912 Red Cross 
seals are already made. They show a picture 
of Santa Claus framed in a wreath of holly. 
About thirty-two million seals were sold last 
year; and in the four years since the happy 
idea was adopted, the income from this humble 
source has been almost a million dollars, all of 
which has been devoted to the fight against 
tuberculosis. = 
HERE is sound wisdom in a recent order of 
the Post-Office Department concerning the 
use of the general delivery. Henceforth young 
people will be obliged to give the postmaster 
the names of their parents and their reason for 
getting their mail at the general delivery 
window, instead of by carrier or in the family 
post-office box; and the postmaster may report 
the facts to the parents if he thinks it best. 
The order is intended to check clandestine cor- 
respondence. An acquaintanceship that cannot 
thrive in the open is, as a rule, unfit to thrive 
anywhere. - 
HEN two such diverse authorities as 
Henry Wallace of Iowa, the editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, and the National City 
Bank of New York agree on the chief cause 
of the high cost of living, their conclusions 
deserve respect. Mr. Wallace, in an admirable 
article in another part of The Companion 
this week, says that the development of the 
Western farms, with their cheap supply of 
grain and meat, made possible the develop- 
ment of the large cities; and the rapid growth 
of the large cities, with their food-consuming 
population, has increased the demand for 
food to such an extent that prices began to 
increase as far back as 1897, and have been 
rising ever since. The National City Bank, 
in a cireular sent out early this month, calls 
attention to the fact that urban population 
is increasing much faster than rural popula- 
tion. In 1910 the cities contained nearly 
one-half of the people. Thirty years ago they 


contained less than one-third. The food con- 
sumers have increased more rapidly than the 
food producers. In the acreage of cereal crops 
there was a gain of less than one-thirtieth 
from 1899 to 1909, and in actual yield of less 
than one-sixtieth; but in that same time the 
population increased’ about one-fifth. With 
the supply of food stationary and the demand 


for it constantly growing, high prices are in- | 


evitable. 
* © 


THE WONDER OF JAPAN. 


URING the forty-five years of the reign 

LD of the late Emperor of Japan there 

passed in panorama before his vision 

guch an evolution of government and of social 

| institutions as in Europe required two or three 
| centuries, or even more, to bring about. 

Europe emerged slowly from feudalism to 
democracy. Since there was no highly devel- 
/oped contemporary civilization elsewhere to 
study, the nations had to solve their problems 
as they arose, with only such light as they 
could derive from a study of the immediate 
| conditions. 

Japan, on the other hand, was like a seed 
suddenly brought to the surface after lying 
long buried in the earth. It was not till 
Commodore Perry made a treaty with the 
shoguns in the middle of the last century that 
the doors of the empire were opened. When 
Mutsuhito came to the throne, in 1867, there 
was still a large party in the country that 
resented the intrusion of foreigners. They 
were fighting the shogun who had made the 
treaty with Perry, and, indeed, succeeded in 
destroying the shogunate, or military autoc- 
racy; but the party of progress was too strong 
for them. Although the shoguns ceased to 
rule, the reforms that the last of them initiated 
were continued and extended under the power- 
ful daimios who became the advisers of the 
new Mikado. 

There are some who believe that Mutsuhito 
was only a spectator of his country’s rapid 
advance. Others insist that his was the guid- 
ing hand. However that may be, Mutsuhito 


military commanders, long usurped both the 
civil and the military authority. The Mikado, 
although traditionally descended from the gods, 
was merely the spiritual head of his people, 
and lived in seclusion in his palace, where no 
one saw him except a few chosen attendants. 
According to tradition, he was not even allowec. 
to put his foot to the ground. The dead 
Mikado is said to have been the first of many 
generations who could walk, and even he did 
not learn till he was sixteen years old. 

President Taft, who had four or five inter- 
views with Mutsuhito, believes that he was 
not only a willing co-worker with the great 
Japanese statesmen, but that he was a states- 
man himself, and a leader of his people in 
the wonderful movement that within his life- 
time abolished feudalism, established a written 
constitution, and set up representative institu- 
tions in an Oriental country. 


® & 


THE DISGRACE OF NEW YORK. 


O greater scandal has ever disgraced an 
N American city than that which has lately 

linked the New York police with the 
protection of criminals and the murder of a 
gambler who had threatened to expose the 
relationship. The courts have yet to make 
clear how much of the amazing story must be 
believed. Persons who are well-informed not 
only believe the whole of it, but declare that 
half the truth has not yet been told. 

In some respects the conditions that are 
said to exist are worse than those that prevailed 
under the Tweed ring, for the alleged crimes 
are of a far more heinous character. Under 
Tweed, trusted officers of the city plundered 
the treasury of enormous sums. In this case 
a high officer of the police force is charged 
with hiring assassins to commit a brutal murder 
under a promise of protection and immunity. 
The object was to prevent the gambler who 
was killed from exposing the relations sustained 
toward organized vice by a number of police 
officials and men high in the city government. 

It is openly asserted that for years the 
gambling-houses and other places of evil resort 
in New York have been protected, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute for the protection. The 
official blackmail is declared to have amounted 
to millions of dollars a year. 

It may be possible to convict and punish 
those who have been guilty of the particular 
crimes now revealed, but all who are conver- 
sant with the present conditions agree that it is 
impossible to stop such practises, because those 








will be known as the first Mikado in more | 
than two centuries to exercise even the sem- | 
blance of temporal power. The shoguns, or | 





who should be most active in suppressing them 
are not willing to make any serious effort to 
do so. 

That is not the same thing as saying that 
the majority of the people of New York 
favor these practises, but it is only another 
way of saying that they are not sufficiently 
aroused to the shame of them. They could 
have a pure government if they set their minds 
to it, but, like the people of a good many other 
cities, they allow themselves to be led by politi- 
cians who obtain their power and their oppor- 
tunity to plunder by tolerating vice. 

It is an old saying that the government of 
any community, great or small, is as good as 
it deserves, because it is as good as it desires. 
For the shortcomings of officials the majority 
of the citizenship are in the iast analysis 


responsible. 
& 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


OMEWHERE there may be men or women 
S in whose hearts the scenes and associa- 

tions of their childhood rouse no tender 
emotions. To such, if they exist, the annual 
recurrence of Old Home Week means nothing ; 
but to all others who have wandered out into 
the world it means much, even as it means 
much to the homesteads and the communities 
to which they return. 

The Old Home movement is really nothing 
new. It began ages ago, when some undefined 
impulse drew the nomadic savage back to the 
valley where he was born or to the mountain- 
side where he learned his first lesson in hunt- 
ing. There is in it, however, something that 
is not included in the definition of patriotism ; 


sheer loneliness and fostered by the emotional! 
atmosphere of homesickness. 

No product of the college years is sweeter 
or more valuable than their friendships. They 
come into existence at a time when the mind 
is most impressionable, and before the rough 
contact of the world has rubbed the bloom 
from the ideals of youth; and many of them 
last through life. But a fine and true friend- 
ship is rarely the outcome of impulse. It does 
not grow up in a day or a week, and almost 
never begins merely as a ‘‘stop-gap.’’ It is 
the fruit of showers as well as of sunshine; 
of self-control no less than of sympathy; of 
high vision, but also of the clear vision that 
scorns flattery and demands truth as the indis- 
pensable atmosphere and condition of its life. 

For such a friendship a girl must wait and 
work, and when she has found it, she must 
hold it always under the rule of stern and 
splendid spiritual laws. But it is worth it. 





As the girl stands at the doorway of the 
| character-forming years of college life, let he: 
| test herself as well as others, and let her not 
| be unwilling to wait. Real friendships are 
| not found on the bargain-counter. 
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ROMANCES OF THE SOIL. 


E are accustomed to associate romance 
W with love, adventure and intrigue, 

and to forget that the element of 
chance, or what we call chance, is sometimes 
, the most romantic thing in the world. 
Thirty years ago Hardy W. Campbell moved 
/to South Dakota, and took to farming in a 
| region where the annual rainfall is less than 





| twenty inches and the evaporation great. One 





AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HOME. 


something more than the filial love that draws 
our feet to the graves of ancestors, as to a 
shrine; something associated with the deepest 
springs of personality and memory. 

Within the past decade much has been said 
and much written about going back to the old 
home farm or the old home town or the old 
home state. As a result, these pilgrimages 
have become an essential part of the life of 
thousands of Americans; a yearly observance 
to which they look forward with deep emotion 
as the summer days draw on. They are not 
to be confused with vacation trips or outings 
at popular summer resorts. They may, indeed, 
be either, but they are always vastly more than 
either. 

The old home pilgrim, even when there are 
no loved ones waiting to welcome him, is 
cleansed in spirit and uplifted by the return. 
To stand again, after long absence, where 
the eyes first saw the dawning wonders of the 
world, and where the heart dreamed the golden 
dreams of youth, is to drop the burden of the 
years and renew the faith and courage that 
may have faltered in the battle of life. And 
if the loved ones are there, the pilgrimage 
bestows a blessing still more sacred. 


*® & 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS. 


N a few weeks a young girl will see the 

dream of her life begin to come true. A 

carriage drawn by a patient and unemotional 
horse that gives no evidence of appreciating 
the importance of the moment, will set her 
down at the door of an imposing building, and 
as it disappears, will carry with it her past, 
and leave her only the future. 

She is at college, standing on the threshold 
of a new life, rich in hope, full of promise, 
glowing with beautiful possibilities. From 
time to time, at vacation seasons, she will 
return to the old associations, but not for long. 
The tendrils of the new life will wrap them- 
selves about her, and their hold will be no 
more broken while she lives. 

It is a time of peculiar temptation as well as 
of golden promise. The girl has always had 
the love of those in her own home and of her 
little circle of friends outside, and what is 
more, the daily demonstration of it. Now 
distance veils the dear presences, and she 
stands alone. Her danger is the impulse to 
rush too hastily into friendships begun through 


day Mr. Campbell noticed that where the 
hoofs of his mules had pressed down the stray 
| grains of wheat and oats, and a dust had 


~ | formed over the prints, vigorous stools grew 
» up. He began to think about it, and in a 
; (little while was producing good crops b) 


| subsoil packing and mulching. 

After plowing, he packed the loose soil turned 
up by the plow so that it pressed down against 
the subsoil underneath, where the water of 

|ages was accumulated. This packing caused 
capillary action to set in, whereby the moisture 
was brought up to the plant roots. The mulch 
of dust on the top prevented the sun and the 
| wind from licking up the water. Millions of 
| acres of land that formerly were barren desert 
are now cultivated by dry-farming methods, 
and are helping to feed the people of the earth. 

Ten years ago Hans C. Koffoid, a farmer 
in the arid belt, digging in an ancient Indian 
mound, unearthed a jar that contained some 
wheat. This he planted, and to his surprise 
it germinated. It stooled well and yielded 
generously, and the berry was hard. The 
next year Mr. Koffoid gave some of his wheat 
to neighbors. Their experiments proved as 
successful as his own. Now, on desert land 
all over Utah, Koffoid wheat is growing. As 
| high as thirty-eight bushels have been raised 
on an acre. The average wheat yield for al! 
the United States in 1911 was only fifteen and 
a half bushels an acre. 

In 1857 Wendelin Grimm brought from his 
home in the grand duchy of Baden, Germany, 
| to his new home in Minnesota a fifteen-pound 
bag of alfalfa seed. The climate of Baden is 
much milder than that of Minnesota, and the 
|seed nearly all winter-killed; but Grim 
| declared that he would yet raise alfalfa in 
| Minnesota as he had in Germany. The dis- 
couragements were many, but to-day there are 
five thousand acres of Grimm alfalfa growiny 
in Minnesota, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture hopes in a few years to see eight hundred 
thousand acres of the great Northwest gree) 
with this valuable crop. 

There are many instances like these—romiali- 
| tie, almost thrilling; and if it is wealth that 
|holds the fancy, these incidents of the farm 
| represent more millions than all the gay tra) 
| pings of the court of Louis the Sun King 0! 
| the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


| DREHISTORIC PERU.—The Companiv: 

has already described some results of the 
successful expedition to Peru under the direc 
tion of Dr. Hiram Bingham. Besides findin 
| eight cities and temples of the Inca and pre 
| Inca periods, the expedition discovered tl 
remains of men who probably lived in « 
remote prehistoric age. At Cuzco, in a grav’ 
bank that once was 125 feet below the surface 
the explorers unearthed part of the skeleton 
of a man. Concerning this discovery, Pro! 
Richard §. Lull of Yale University says, 
‘¢A conservative estimate of 20,000 years ha- 
been given as the probable age of the Cuz 
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man—a mere fraction of the time since the 
appearance of Pithecanthropus (ape-man) or 
the man of Heidelberg or Neanderthal. But 
whether the age is 20,000 or 60,000 years, this 
discovery, if it bears the test of time, will be 
important as the first authentic physical record 
of man’s existence in the prehistoric Western 
world.’? This year, Doctor Bingham plans 
to make a second expedition to Cuzco and the 
Vilcabamba Valley of Peru, under the auspices 
of Yale University and the National Geo- 
graphical Society. ° 


HOCKS BY WIRELESS. —At Clichy- 
Levallois, a suburb of Paris, some electri- 
cians received severe shocks from touching a 
large mass of stored telegraph-wires not con- 
nected with any system. An investigation 
showed that the shocks were caused by Hertzian 
waves sent out from the great wireless station 
on the Eiffel Tower, a few miles distant. By 
a curious accident the group of wires happened 
to present all the conditions of height, distance 
and position essential to receiving communica- 
tions from the Eiffel station. 
& 
LASHLIGHT SIGNALS.—A novel system 
of signaling by flashlight, employed on sev- 
eral Swedish railways, is said to possess some 
advantages over the customary fixed lights. 
The new signals are 
lighted by acetylene 
gas stored in iron accu- 
mulators at the foot 
of the posts. A valve 
controls the duration 
of the flash, which 
ordinarily lasts one- 
tenth of a second, and 
is followed by a period 
of darkness that lasts 
nine-tenths of a sec- 
ond. Thus there are 
— 60 flashes each minute. 
The color of the light shown by the flash is con- 
trolled in the usual way, by the movement of the 
semaphore arm. The new signals arrest the 
attention more readily than fixed lights, and 
many engineers declare that they can be seen 
and interpreted with certainty at greater dis- 
tances than steady lights of the same candle- 
power. So far flashlight signals have been 
confined to the fast through traffic, so that engi- 
neers of express-trains can easily pick up 
distinctive signals in the medley of fixed lights 
at junctions and other busy points. 
& 
IX MILES DEEP.—The greatest known 
depth of the sea, 32,089 feet, occurs at a 
point 40 miles distant from the northern coast 
of the Philippine island of Mindanao. It 
was discovered by the survey-ship Planet in 
a recent voyage from eastern Asia to the South 
Seas. This is the only point in the world 
where the ocean is known to be more than 
six miles deep. If Mount Everest, believed to 
be the highest mountain in the world, could be 
placed in this depression, its summit would be 
submerged beneath some 3,000 feet of water. 
& 
N IMMENSE MAMMOTH.—The largest 
mammoth the modern world has seen is 
now on view at the Royal Natural History 
Museum of Stuttgart. The bones that com- 
pose the huge skele- 
/ ton were found in the 
sandy soil of Stein- 
heim, on the river 
Murr, a region that 
has long been noted 
for deposits of pre- 
| historic remains. As 
# most of the bones 
were very brittle, and 
as the skull alone 
weighed 1, 500 pounds 
when it was packed, the ‘task of moving the 
skeleton to Stuttgart was difficult. After that, 
it took several months of patient work to 
mount it. The mammoth is more than 13 feet 
high, and because of its remarkably long 
legs, it is believed to be a predecessor of the 
diluvian mammoth. Moreover, the tusks are 
shorter and have a different curve from those 
of the later mammoth. It is believed that the 
Steinheim mammoth lived between 200,000 
and 300,000 years ago, long before the stone age. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


MONEY IN ELECTIONS.— Mr. Theron 

E. Catlin, Representative in Congress 
from the 11th district of Missouri, was unseated 
by the House of Representatives on August 
12th, on charges of fraud and the excessive use 
of money in his election. The Missouri law 
prohibits the expenditure of more than $662 by 
a candidate for Congress. It was proved that 
more than $10,000 was spent in the interests 
of Mr. Catlin, the greater part by his father. 
Mr. Catlin denied all knowledge of the use of 
this large sum or of the alleged frauds. His 
Democratic opponent, Mr. Patrick F. Gill, was 
seated in his place. 
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HE WOOLEN SCHEDULE.—On August 
‘th Congress passed for the second time the 
bill revising the woolen schedule in the Dingley- 
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Aldrich tariff law. The bill levies a 29 per 
cent. ad valorem duty on raw wool and a 49 
per cent. duty on woolen cloths. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill last year, on the ground 
that it had been prepared without the assist- 
ance of the tariff commission’s report on the 
woolen industry. He vetoed the bill again, on 
August 9th, on the ground that the rates pro- 
vided are so low that they would result in 
irretrievable injury to the wool-growing indus- 
try and to the woolen-mills as well. The 
House passed the bill over the President’s 
veto on August 13th. 
2 

EW OFFICERS.—Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 

man, president of Cornell University, was 
nominated as minister to Greece and Monte- 
negro by President Taft on August 13th. Mr. 


a ee Schurman has a year’s 
| 


, } vacation from his univer- | 





sity duties, and is at lib- 
i erty to spend it as he| 
| pleases. —The President 
has selected Dr. R. E. 
ey @ | Doolittle to succeed Dr. 
| Harvey W. Wiley as chief 

% chemist and pure food ex- 
pert of the Department of 
i Agriculture. Doctor Doo- 
| little has been performing 
the duties of the post 
since the resignation of Doctor Wiley in 
March.—On August 9th, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Corporations Luther Conant, Jr., 
was promoted to the position of commissioner, 
as the successor of Mr. Herbert Knox Smith. 
Mr. Conant was a financial writer for the 
newspapers before he entered the government | 
service in 1904. Mr. Smith resigned to devote | 
himself to the Progressive movement. 


& 


HE POPULIST National Convention met 

in St. Louis on August 13th, and adopted 
a platform, but made no nominations. It was 
decided to allow the members of the party to 
vote for the candidates of any of the other 
parties. The platform condemns the present 
financial system of the government, and favors 
the initiative, referendum and recall, equal 
suffrage for women and a tariff commission. 


& 


HE MIKADO’S FUNERAL. —President 

Taft designated the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Knox, on August 10th, as a_ special 
ambassador to Japan, to attend the funeral of 
the late Mikado on September 13th, 14th and 
15th. Mr. Knox is accompanied by Brigadier- 
General Pershing, as military attaché, and 
by Rear-Admiral Alfred Reynolds as naval 
attaché. Mr. Ranford S. Miller, chief of the 
far Eastern division of the State Department, | 
and an authority on Asiatic questions, will 
serve as secretary of the embassy. 


& 


URKISH OUTRAGES. — Details of a 

massacre of Bulgarians by Musselmans at 
Kotschana, on August 2d, reached Uskub, 50 
miles northwest, on August 10th. The trouble 
began with the explosion of a bomb in the 
market-place, which killed 11 persons. Then 
another bomb exploded, causing more deaths. 
Bands of armed Musselmans soon after ap- 
peared, and began killing all the Bulgarian 
Christians in sight. 'The massacre lasted for 
three hours, while the Turkish officers made 
no attempt to prevent it. One hundred and 
forty dead bodies were counted. More than 
100 of them were found piled up in the court- 
yard of the Bulgarian church. Turkish troops 
arrived when the trouble was over, and made 
a house-to-house search for Bulgarians, and 
arrested many of them. 


& 


AITI.—An explosion in the powder maga- 

zine adjoining the national palace in Port 
au Prince, Haiti, set fire to the palace and 
destroyed it on the morn- , 
ing of August 8th. All 
the family of President 
Leconte escaped from the 
burning building. The 
next day the charred body 
of the president was found 
on the bed where he slept. 
It is supposed that he was 
murdered, and the maga- 
zines fired afterward to 
cover up the crime. Gen. 
Tancrede Auguste was 
immediately elected as his successor. The 
supporters of General Simon, who was over- 
thrown by the Leconte revolution last year, | 
at once began preparations to restore Simon | 
to the presidency. ® 


UFFRAGETTE VIOLENCE.—Mrs. Mary 

Leigh, who wounded John Redmond with 
a hatchet which she threw at Premier Asquith, | 
in an attempt to prevent him from speaking in | 
Dublin, was sentenced to five years’ imprison- | 
ment on August 7th. Mis¢sladys Evans, | 
who set fire to the theater in Dublin in which | 
Mr. Asquith was to speak, received a similar 
sentence. The Woman’s Social and Political 
Union calls the sentences an outrage, and 
devised not ‘‘as a punishment to fit the offenses, 
but to terrorize other women. ’’ 
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Model 69T ©) &-) Model 69T 


Completely Equipped 
F. O. B. Toledo 


HIS car, at this price, smashes all previous records. 


It 


even totally eclipses our 1912 values, which a year ago 


baffled the world. 


40,000 Overlands will be made in 


1913. This enormous jump in production makes possible 


this new car at this new price. 


As our production goes up, prices 


come down, as has been shown in each preceding year. 
In this age of rapid progress it is sometimes difficult to grasp 


such as this car exemplifies. 
dinary cold dollar for dollar 


| the full significance of an important, progressive manufacturing step, 
But when you sum up the extraor- 


value which this car offers, as 


compared to any and all competing motor car values, the giant eco- 
nomical manufacturing strength of the huge Overland plants is 


realized and recognized. 


It only proves the ability of this most 


powerful and efficient automobile factory. 


Some of the Features: 


Self Starter 
30 Horsepower 


$50 Warner Speed- 


ometer 


5-Passenger Touring $50 Remy Magneto 


Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 
Prestolite Tank 





Here we can but call your attention to the bare facts. 


$50 Mohair Top and 
Boot 

$25 Clear Vision 
Wind- Shield 


This 


is the car —a big, powerful, beautiful, spacious, comfortable, self- 


starting, thirty horsepower, 


five-passenger touring car — fully 


equipped — all ready for night or day, rain or shine, service. Made 
of the best materials on the market, by the most skilled men known 
to the trade, and in the most efficient automobile shops in America. 


And the price is but $985. 


We can make the positive statement, without any kind of a 


‘condition, that this is the automobile industry’s record value. 
This car can now be seen in any city in America. 


Over 2000 


Overland dealers are in waiting to give you your demonstration. 


Look up the one in your vicinity. 


Write us at once for full information and a 1913 catalogue. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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HE young have gone away; 
Only the old remain. 
The town is worn and gray, 
A mother who in vain 
Waits for the sons that will not come again. 


Among her homestead hills 
The ancient village lies. 
Across the crumbling sills 
The fading sunlight dies, 
Like an autumnal smile in aged eyes. 


Under her great elms pass 
Dim throngs with silent tread. 
Wide miles of meadow-grass 
Beneath her feet are spread— 
A playground with the players long since fled. 


On such a summer day 
From her unwilling breast 
The children went away 
Into the wondrous West 
And with her blessing the broad prairies blessed. 


They are flesh of her own flesh 
Who build and rule the land. 
Her soul in them is fresh, 
Their hands are her hand. 
Strong in the faith of her old heart they stand. 


® © 


THE FAITH OF A GREAT JUDGE. 


MEMORIAL sservice held 
A for the late Justice Harlan 

at Lexington, Kentucky, 
brought together many men who 
had known him long before his 
elevation to the Supreme bench. 
One of these men told a story of 
the conference that was held in 
Judge Harlan’s office in Louisville to prepare 
the way for his nomination as Governor of 
Kentucky. It was the day before the conven- 
tion. 

Toward the close of the afternoon Judge 
Harlan said to his political friends, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, the office will be open this evening, and 
you are at liberty to use it as you think best. 
I shall not be here. This is prayer-meeting 
night. I make it a point never to miss my 
prayer-meeting when I am at home.’’ 

His friends were surprised. The business 
surely was of sufficient importance to justify 
the omission of a single prayer-meeting. 

Something like this the men said to each 
other at first, and yet, on second thought, they 
agreed that a man whose religious life was so 
earnest and genuine deserved more than ever 
their trust and loyalty. 

The man who told the story did not himself 
go back to the conference, but went to the 
prayer-meeting instead, and there found Judge 
Harlan in the chair, leading the meeting in the 
absence of the pastor. 

It is not the purpose of this story to show 
what effect, if any, his attendance at the prayer- 
meeting had upon his political career. Men 
sometimes gain and sometimes lose, in business 
and in politics, through adherence to their 
principles, and the man who values his princi- 
ples chiefly because of what they may gain for 
him has learned but little of the real value of 
the religious life. Whatever be the material 
results of his action, the man who is faithful 
to liis convictions has, first of all, the approval 
of his own conscience, and then the approval 
of the best and most honorable of his fellow 





men. 


® ¢ 


THE STEADY HAND. 


GATHA Edwards was nineteen, 
A and had almost completed her 
second year in the Normal 
College, when her mother’s sudden 
death called her home. For days 
she was conscious only of the one be- 
wildering fact that she was mother- 
less; then she began to realize that 
all her plans must be changed. 
Somebody suggested that a competent house- 
keeper might be hired, but Agatha shook her 
head. There was little Mason to be looked after. 
He should be trusted to no hands but her own. 

“Mother has left him to me as a sacred charge,” 
she said. “I don’t feel equal to the responsibility, 
but I shall try to carry a steady hand with him, 
and I believe I shall be helped, if I do my best.” 

No one doubted Agatha’s sincerity. It was 
more than once said in her praise that she seemed 
never to think of herself, but devoted every energy 
to taking her mother’s place in the bereaved home. 

But Uncle David Delancey expressed some 
doubts to Aunt Marion, after the two had spent 
the better part of a week with the Edwardses. 

“Agatha means well,” Uncle David admitted, 
tilting his chair back, and matching his finger-tips 
in a way he had when he was dealing with weighty 
matters, “‘but if there’s any real boy in Mason he 
can’t stand the pace she’s setting for him. It 
isn’t in nature that he’ll always remember that 
there’s mud on his boots, and that flies go through 
a door the same way a boy does, and that it isn’t 
gentlemanly to speak only about so loud. 

“Agatha never scolds. Sometimes I’ve wished 
she would. You can throw a whole bucket of 
water over a man, and he’ll sputter and shake 
himself and shiver a little and go and dry his 
clothes, and that’s the end of it. What sets him 
wild is to drip the water down the back of his neck 
by the spoonful, and you don’t make it much 








better by warming the water, either. Agatha 
thinks the world of Mason, but she won’t let her 
heart bubble over, for fear that her steady hand 
will lose its grip. I tell you what, good plain love 
goes a long way with most any kind of folks.” 

The next summer Mason ran off with some 
boys one day, and was caught by an officer pilfer- 
ing apples from a farmer’s orchard. Agatha was 
shocked. It was utterly incomprehensible to her 
how a boy like Mason should forget all his careful 
training, and get involved in such a disgraceful 
affair. Mason was hard-faced and sullen, too, 
and some of the things he blurted out in self- 
defense surprised Agatha still more. They made 
her thoughtful, too, for she was conscientious. 

The very next week Agatha overheard a con- 
versation at Dorothy Prescott’s wedding that sent 
the hot, angry blood to her cheeks, and spoiled 
the whole evening for her. What Mrs. Plimpton 
said was a little more crisply expressed than Uncle 
David’s remarks months before, and the stinging 
words of censure burned themselves into Agatha’s 
brain. She thought it cruel and unjust—after all 
that she had sacrificed. 

Perhaps it was because Agatha’s own spirit was 
broken that she stole into Mason’s room after she 
returned home. She found him sobbing on his 
pillow. She caught him in her strong young arms, 
and held his hot cheek against hers, and they had 
“a good cry” there in the darkness. It was anew 
experience to feel “little brother’s” arms clinging 
round her neck detainingly when she tried to get 
up, but there was a sweetness in it, too. 

“O Aggie, I’m so happy!” the little fellow whis- 
pered. “I thought —’ He choked on that, swal- 
lowing adry sob. “Why—why can’t we always be 
—be like this?” 

Agatha thought they could, and he fell asleep 
in that assurance. Agatha went softly up to her 
room, and sat in her favorite chair by the east 
window until the gray dawn stole through the 
shutters. 

“T’ve been deceiving myself.” It was a mere 
breath of sound in the silent room, and outside an 
early bird chirped a welcome to his waking mate. 
“T thought a steady hand was the strongest thing— 
that a boy couldn’t break away from it—and—and 
I forgot to let Mason feel there was a loving heart 
behind it. But there was—all the while.” 


® © 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD. 


R. Stockley Blanchard, writing recently upon 
M “Knights of the Road,” flatly declares that 
the picturesque highwaymen of romance 
were, after all, merely “‘a callous, commonplace, 
rascally crew,” who owed their picturesqueness 
wholly to those innocent partners in crime, their 
horses. These animals were neither rascally nor 
commonplace, but of necessity the swiftest and 
stanchest to be had. The old balladists and ro- 
mancers, who glossed over or even glorified the 
unsavory facts of the masters’ career, were at least 
so far right that they seldom failed to accord honor 
to their mounts. 


Probably the most famous of these noble steeds 
is “Black Bess,” the Socenary mare of notorious 
Dick Turpin. Turpin began life as a pilferin 
butcher’s apprentice, proceeded to the robbery o 
lonely farmhouses and the torture or murder 
of their inmates, then 
took to the road, and 
was finally hanged for 
horse - stealing. He 
was real enough, and 
sordid enough ;_ but 
“Black Bess” an 
whole of the “Ride to 
York,” most popular 
among his reputed ex- 
pose, were _plagiar- 
zed, mare and all, from 
the history of a less- 
renowned knight of 
the road, one John 
Nevison, known as 
“Nicks,” or “Swift ; , & 
Nick.” = . 

Swift Nick owed his ; atin 
name, and much of his 
success, to the Cy of a magnificent bay 
mare of extraor inary ar py speed and endur- 
ance. Having perpetrated a hold-up at Gad’s Hill 
very early one morning, and having reason to think 
he would be suspected, Swift Nick resolved to 
establish an —— alibi. Atdawn, as the clocks 
struck four, he started out, and pausing only to 
bait his horse at Gravesend, where they crossed 
the ferry, and thrice more at Chelmsford, Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon to rest her, he kept straight 
on to York, where at a quarter to eight that eve- 
ning he strolled casually into the Bowling Green 
Inn and joined a convivial company. He had cov- 
ered, roughly speaking, a hundred and ninety miles 
in fifteen hours. 

Swift Nick, too, came at last to the gallows, and 
a broad-sheet ballad of the day dolorously bewailed 
the public loss in his demise, because 


He maintained himself like a gentleman— 
Besides, he was good to the poor. 

He rode about like a bold hero 
And gained himself favor therefor. 

That he and his kind, from both pride and policy. 
were good to the r in the sense of free-hande 
os and treating is doubtless true; but the 
gE amour and the glory of these “bold heroes” and 
ords among light-fingered gentry depended, after 
all, chiefly on their “riding about.” 


® © 


A FEARFUL VIGIL. 
\* extraordinary tale of a Hindu hunter’s 





presence of mind and self-control is told by 

Ernest Young in “Adventures Among Hunt- 
ers and Trappers,” on the authority of Colonel 
Campbell, a British officer in the Indian service. 
A tiger had carried off a number of cattle from the 
vicinity of a small village in India. Bussapa, the 
chief hunter, resolving to put an end to these 
depredations, found where the beast’s lair was, 
fastened up a young bullock as a bait, and sat 
down near it—but well to leeward—to watch. 


His only protection in case of attack on the part 
of the tiger was a small bush. Soon after sunset 
the ~ put in his appearance, pounced on the 
bullock, and began his supper. While he was 
forging himself with the warm flesh and blood of 

is victim, Bussapa thrust his long, clumsy match- 
lock through the bush and fired. 

The tiger was wounded, but not killed. It rose 
with a sullen growl, peered round as if to try to 
discover its assailant, and being unable, on account 
of the bush and the gathering gloom, to see the 
man with the gun, once more greedily fell upon 
the bullock. 

Bussapa was kneeling only a few yards away, 

pletely def 1 Had he dared to reload, 








his movements would have proclaimed his where- 
abouts, and his wounded enemy would have 
sprung upon him at once. His bare knees were 

ressed against the gravel, which was cutting into 

8 flesh, but he dared not move an inch. 

There he knelt, getting stiffer and stiffer, while 
just in front of him was the tiger, growling hoarsely 
over his evening meal, and keeping one eye on 
the bush, whence he appeared to suspect danger. 
The wind blew his hot breath into the face of the 
almost crippled hunter, but the wretched man kept 
perfectly still. . 

The pain of his cramped position increased every 
moment; suspense became almost intolerable ; but 
the motion of a limb, the rustling of a leaf would 
have been death. He heard the gong of the village 
strike each hour of that fearful night. The mos- 
quitoes swarmed round his face, but he dared not 
brush them off. 

Hours rolled on, and his endurance was well-nigh 
exhausted, when at length the welcome dawn 
began to light up the eastern horizon. On the 
approach of the day the tiger rose and stalked 
away, growling sulkily, to a thicket at some dis- 
tance; and then the stiff and wearied Bussapa felt 
that he was safe. 

One would have thought that after such a night 
of suffering he would have been too thankful for 
his escape to venture on any further risk. But 
Bussapa was not so easily diverted from his pur- 

»0se. AS soon as he had stretched his cramped 
imbs_and restored his — circulation, he 
reloaded his matchlock, and coolly proceeded to 
finish his work. With his match lighted, he ad- 
vanced alone to the ti er lying ready to receive 
him, and shot him dead in the forehead while he 
was in the very act of charging. 
T 
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ag ey crickets’ treble amid the seeding grasses, 
List, the locust winding her strident noonday 


horn, 
While poppy flaunts her kerchief to every breeze 
that passes, 
And the breezes meet and gossip amid the 
ripening corn. 


And through the late-shorn meadows a gentle 
lullabying 
Where woodbine flings her shadows across the 
drowsy creek ; 
Outreaching from the tangle the late wild rose is 


trying 
To keep the sunrise color within her paling 
cheek. 
The cunning hamadryads that every year are 
bidden 
To help the silkweed ladies their pretty tasks 
begin: 
Unlocking sealed doors where the shining wealth 
is hidden, 
To card the silvery flosses and sew the spangles 
in. 


Along the dusty highway the stubborn mayweed 
musters 
Her straggling ranks; the thistles stand tall 
with whitened crest; 
Against the forest border the wild grape hangs 
her clusters 
To woo the dusky purple that suits her beauty 
best. 


Graceful boughs are arches for the pageant’s 
passing, 
Leaves are strown for carpet the rustic bridge 
across ; 
Incense fills the air with a lover-like caressing, 
All to charm the mortal away from sense of loss. 


For hearts will ay grow tender as the parting hour 
draws nearer— 
What may the Fates have hidden between the 
now and then? 
It will be another summer as dear, perhaps, and 
dearer, 
But you, my loved one,—going,—can never come 
again. 
® © 


GRANT AND THE CRIPPLE. 


T the capture of one of the Confederate forts 
A that protected Richmond during the closing 
days of the Civil War, General Grant pro- 
moted to a captaincy a private whose courageous 
performance of a perilous order did much to make 
the capture possible. The captain did not live 
long to enjoy his well-earned distinction. Con- 
sumption, brought on by exposure, caused his 
death soon after the war closed. He left a widow, 
two small boys, and a smaller daughter in Wash- 
ington, penniless. 


The younger of the boys was shockingly de- 
formed. His legs were shrunken and paralyzed, 
and he dragged himself about with crutches. But 
he was a bright little fellow, with a hopeful, sunny 
——-> and he was a source of great comfort 
to his mother. 

For five years after the close of the war, the 
mother took in washing, and toiled beyond her 
strength to keep the little family together. But 
her health began ually to fail her, and the 
time came when she realized that she could no 
—— pay the rent and provide for all her chil- 

ren. 

One evening, when the last bit of bread had been 
eaten, and actual starvation stared them in the 

e, the brave woman ay UD and with a 
breaking heart, she told her children that she 
must send them to an asylum, and be separated 
from them until she was stronger. The children 
knew their desperate condition, and realized that 
the time had indeed come when their home, sus- 
tained with so much difficulty, must be broken up 
—all but the cripple. 

He would not listen to the idea of separation. 
There must be a way out of their present difficulty. 
His active mind began to work. At last he thought 
of a possible helper—President Grant himself. 
In the morning he would go with his father’s com- 
mission and discharge to the soldier President, 
and that great man would not turn him away, 
= a he was only thirteen years old and a 
cripple! 

Is earnestness and his confidence prevailed 
over his mother’s discouragement, and she gave 
her consent. 

Early the next morning the cripple dragged him- 
self to the White House. About noon he secured 
an audience with the President. He told the 
President all the sad story of poverty and hard- 
ship and his mother’s fa jing health. Then he 
showed his father’s commission, signed by Gen- 


eral Grant himself, and the discharge given his 
father when he was sent home to die. Looking 
the President tearfully in the face, the cripple 





asked if some work could not be given him and 
his brother. 

The afternoon of the same day a Say of 
provisions was delivered at the cripp e’s home; 
and the next mnsening the older brother was ap- 
pointed a n the Treasury Department, 
which put an end to all talk of breaking up the 
rome. 





Nor was the lame boy himself forgotten. A 
news-stand was erected near one of the govern- 
ment buildings by Mrs. Grant and some other 
ladies of the city. The stand was well stocked 
hye newspapers and magazines and turned over 

im. 

For some weeks President Grant bought papers 
almost daily at his stand. His frequent visits 
attracted attention; and before. long it became 
aera known that the oar was the son of a 

rave oflicer of the Army of the Potomac, who had 
lost his health and life in the service of his coun- 
try; that the boy was endeavoring to help his 
mother and sister; and that Mrs. Grant and some 
of her friends, at the instance of the President, 
had started him in business. In those days no 
better recommendations were needed. 

The cripple prospered, and although he only 
lived to be Moy ny years of age, yet in that 
time he bought a little home for his mother, edu- 
cated his sister, and left enough money to keep 
his mother in comfort the rest of her life. 


* ¢ 


ISMAIL PASHA’S PURCHASE. 


SMAIL Pasha, former viceroy and khedive of 
| Egypt, in spite of his European education and 

association, maintained throughout his life an 
Oriental love of lavishness and display. However 
unpardonable his extravagances, it must be ad- 
mitted that they were often due to the kindest 
and most generous motives. Mr. Arthur Meyer, in 
“What I Can Tell,” relates an instance of the 
khedive’s prodigality. 


While traveling in France, Ismail Pasha was 
entertained at Belleau, the country estate of his 
friend Bravais. The host had made his entire for- 
tune from Egyptian concessions, and consequently 
exerted himself to his utmost to make his noble 
visitor’s stay a pleasant one. Bravais succeeded 
a little better than he liked, for the khedive, after 
admiring the estate, offered to buyit. The propo- 
sition came as a shock to Bravais, who did not wish 
to offend his patron, and yet had no idea of parting 
with his beloved estate. 

“But, sir,” he said, ‘‘Belleau is not for sale.” 

“Yet I wish to buy it,” replied Ismail, unper- 
turbed. “How much?” 

Bravais, believing to put an end to an embar- 
rassing situation by —_ impossible price, 
said, jokingly, “Ah, if your highness were to offer 
me two million franes —’”’ 

“They are yours,” interrupted the viceroy, ‘‘and 
Belleau is mine.” d 

Ismail Pasha extended his visit, and during the 
next week continued to express his admiration of 
the place, although he did not allude to the previ- 
ous conversation. Bravais began to hope that he 

forgotten it. 

On the day of his departure, Ismail was about 
to step into his carriage, when he turned to his 


ost. 

““My dear Bravais,” he said, “I never break my 
word. Here is a check for two millions. As for 
Belleau, I give it to you.” 


*® © 


POLITICS IN CLAY’S DAY. 


MERICAN politics have always been marked 
A by intense partizanship. The personalities 
exchanged during the Presidential cam- 
paigns of eighty years ago, when Clay and Jackson 
were rivals, were quite as bitter as anything that 
passes between candidates and their supporters 
to-day. 


In Daviess County, Kentucky, at the time when 
Henry Clay was running for the eee — 
General Jackson, there lived a plain, industrious 
farmer. He was an ardent politician, noted for 
his hostility to Gay and his per. But his inter- 
est in politics did not make indifferent to 
his wife’s happiness. While in town one day 
he thought he would surprise the good woman 
by presenting her with a set of new dishes. He 
selected an attractive pattern, and as he was ina 
hurry, did not examine the dishes closely, but had 
them packed and placed in his wagon. 

His wife was delighted with the gift, but no 
slight examination satisfied her feminine curiosity. 
In turning over a dish, she discovered on the under 
side a portrait of Henry Clay. Every piece was 
thus marked. To tease her husband, she asked 
him the cause of his “sudden —- of politics.” 

“Change of politics!” shouted the husband, as 
excited as if he had been charged with a crime. 
“What do you mean?” 

Thereupon she showed him the portrait on the 
china. As if he were ridding himself of a noxious 
thing, the farmer gathered up every dish, and 

‘ing them to the door, broke them into frag- 
ments on the stone steps. He purchased another 
set of dishes in a few days, but not until he had 
made sure that there was no Whig politician’s 
portrait on them. 
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HEARING IS BELIEVING. 


HE announcement that Doctor Wu Ting-fang 

| is to return to Washington as representative 

of Yuan Shih-kai, president of the Chinese 

republic, has given new life to many stories which 

show that the distinguished diplomat was wide- 

awake while his country was still stretching and 
yawning. 


During one of his terms of service as Chinese 
minister to the United States he was accosted by 
a Congressman from the West. 

“Mr. Wu,” the latter began, brusquely, “I hear 
there’s a movement in China to cut off those pigtails 

ou fellows wear. Why do you wear the fool 
hing. anyway?” A ae 

“Why,” replied Wu Ting-fang, with a twinkle 
that promised a characteristic surprise, ‘““why do 
you wear that fool mustache?” ; 

“Oh, that,” said the Congressman, “that’s be- 
cause I have an impossible mouth.” ; 

“So I should judge, sir,” returned Wu, his bland 
tone overlaid with light irony, “from some of youl 
remarks.” 

* © 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 
[' is impossible to pe the yoke of time, bu! 





there is a becoming as well as an unbecomine 
way of donning and wearing it. 


On a warm spring morning some years ago, Pulls 
a contribution to the Cra, nm, the late Ca = ! 
Faulkner of Texas was walking along. the aigh- 
road, when he met an old negro proceedin slow I 
toward the village store, in order to get his stoc’ 
of groceries for the coming week. Ga 

“Well, Uncle Primus,” said the captain, “hoy 
are you?” ae 

“Yas, suh; yas, suh; thank you, suh, Mars 
Faulkner; yas, suh,” returned Uncle Primus 
“Ah is feelin’ good dis spring; Ah suttinly is fee “a! 
fine. Ah doan’ remembah as Ah evah felt no bette 
in mah life, but some way ruther Ah seem to ! 
— to de tahm of life w’en Ah’s lookin’ fer 
Ow spots in de fence.” 






































ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


SEED - TIME. 


ON THE FARM. 


By Nixon Waterman. 
Grandfather’s barn is, oh, so big! And then I cried; but uncle said, 
It’s where we love to play, “Why, that’s our old gray 
Down on the farm. For one whole cat!” 
week And then I said, “ How can she light 
One time they let me stay. Her eyes at night like that?” 
And once I slept out in the barn, Next time when it was dark 
Along with Uncle Ned,— again, 
Away up in the haymow where And uncle laughed and said, 
We'd clover for a bed. “Shall we explore the mow once 
But oh! I woke up in the dark more?” 
And everything was still, I kind of hung my head. 
And I saw two big, fiery spots And then grandfather said, “Oh, no, 
Right on the window-sill. He’ll sleep in his own bed!” 





THE ABANDONED WELL. 


By Edward Williston Frentz. 


HE Lewis children— Tom, Henry and|down hard on the chain, they 
T little Bob— were spending Old Home}could send the bucket to the 

Week on their grandfather’s farm. There | bottom. When they let go, the 
were woods, and wild pastures full of berries; | weight of the stone on the pole 
there were two brooks, pigs and hens, the old | would bring it up again. 
horse that Bob loved to feed, swallows’ nests; ‘‘Oh, I know what we’ll do!’’ 
in the barn, with young birds in them, and| cried Tom. ‘‘We’ll play that we 
many other things to fill the days with happi-| are miners. I’ll be the engineer 
ness. |that stays on top of the ground 

But one day the boys did not know what to | and runs the hoisting-engine, and 
do with themselves. The men had finished you can be the miner, and I will 
haying, which had been a time of great excite-| let you down and draw up the 
ment. ‘Tom and Henry had done their share; buckets of coal that you dig.’’ 
Tom had driven the horse-rake after slow and | At first Henry did not want to 
gentle old Charlie, and Henry had used a| go down, but at last he said he 
hand-rake to clean up after him; and both of would if Tom would promise to 
them had ridden up on top of the great, | pull him up as soon as he wanted 
swaying, jouncing load, and in the barn they | him to; and Tom promised. 
had leaped from the big cross-beams over a| With Tom holding the bucket 
dizzy distance to the soft, sweet-smelling beds | steady, Henry climbed in and held 
of hay in the mows. Now that it was all over, | tight to the chain, while Tom 
they were trying to think what they should | swung him carefully over the edge and began 
do next. | to let him down. But Tom had not thought 

And then, when they were berrying in the | about Henry being heavier than a bucket 
north pasture, they found the old well. It | of water, and although he held on as hard 
as he could, the chain slipped through his | 
fingers and hurt his hands, and for the last | 
three feet the bucket went pretty fast, and 
struck the bottom with a bang that frightened 
both boys. 

It happened that Henry was not hurt. | 
Still, the fright made him wish to come up | 
at once, and Tom tried to raise him by pulling | 
on the chain. He found that he could not lift | 
him an inch, no matter how hard he tugged. 
Henry’s weight was greater than that of the 
stone on the pole. 

Both boys were now badly frightened, espe- | 
cially Henry, who began to ery. But Tom | 
told him not to be afraid; he would get him | 
out in a few minutes. And then he had| 
a happy thought. The day before, when the | 
tin pedler had called at the farmhouse, the | 
boys had watched him as he weighed a big | 
bundle of rags on a steelyard; and Tom had | 
noticed that although the weight would not | 
lift the rags at first, when it was near the 
center, it did lift them as soon as the pedler 
moved it out near the end. He saw at once 
that the pole of the well-sweep was like the 
arm of the steelyard. 

“IT know! I know!’’ he shouted; and in| 
an instant he had begun to climb the post that | 

held the long pole. Slowly he worked his 
MEAL - TIME. way up until he reached the fork, and then, 
iad been dug years ago, to furnish water for | wrapping his legs round the pole, he slid along 
he cattle, and although it was only ten feet | toward the big stone. 











ieep, there had always been water in it. But In a little while he felt the pole move just a 
vhen grandfather dug the big ditch to drain | bit, and then it began to rise, and went on | 
he land, the water had all leaked out. | rising till the stone rested on the ground, and | 


Over the well stood a long, old-fashioned | 
well-sweep, made of a young tree with a fork 
at the upper end driven into the ground, to 
cold the great thirty-foot pole that carried the 
ucket hanging from one end, and held, in a 
~ort of pocket made of wooden pins, a great | 
tone that served as a weight. 

In the grass and bushes beside the old well 
he boys found the bucket still hanging to its 
ron chain, and they found that by pulling | 


there, on the other end, was the bucket, hang- | 
ing on the edge of the well, with Henry safe 
in it. How carefully he held the pole down 
till he saw Henry work his way over the side 
of the bucket and stand once more on the good 
green grass! Then he slid down, and the two 
boys hugged each other, and then went home. 
There is an abandoned coal-mine on grand- 
father’s farm that will probably never be 
worked, but grandfather does not know it. 











THE HARVEST. 


WHAT WOKE 


LITTLE BEAR. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


EFORE Little Bear learned to walk and | 
B long before Goldilocks ate his porridge, 
broke his chair or slept in his bed, the | 
Middle-sized Bear used to rock him to sleep. 
One day when Little Bear was cutting a 
new tooth, his mother rocked and cuddled him 
half an hour before he fell asleep. Gently she 
carried him up-stairs and put him in his bed. | 
Suddenly Big Bear began dancing and prancing | 
about the kitchen. He sang in a big voice: | 
“Ta-de dum-dum-dum, | 


Ta-de dum-dum-dum.” 

‘‘Why, father!’’ exclaimed Mother Bear. | 
‘*You’ll wake Little Bear !’’ 

Immediately Big Bear put a big paw over | 
his big mouth and stopped singing. 
At that moment a flock of ducks waddled 
past the Three Bears’ home. It seemed to 
Mother Bear as if every duck tried to say 

**Quack !’’ louder than every other duck. 

**O ducks, please don’t!’’ begged Mother 
Bear. ‘‘You’ll wake Little Bear!’’ 
* The ducks hid their heads under their wings. 

Soon after that three black crows sat on a 
tree near Little Bear’s window, and began to 
call, ‘‘Caw! caw! caw!’’ 

‘“*Oh, please’ don’t shout so loud!’’ begged 
Mother Bear, who was making apple pie. 

The pie was baking in the oven when down 
the green road came the forest band; and then 


ee re 


Little Bear began to stir in his sleep, for the 
rabbit was beating his drum with all his 
might and main: 
“Diddy-bum, diddy-bum, 
Diddy-bum-bum!”’ 
Two hundred crickets and three hundred 
grasshoppers were playing their fiddles: 
“Fiddle-de—dee! 
Fiddle-le—dee!”’ 
The frogs were playing their banjos: 
“Plunkety-plunk! 
Plunkety-plunk!” 
Katydids were singing, ‘‘Katy-did!’’ 
Beavers were beating time with their tails: 
“Ker-splash—bump-bump! 
Ker-splash—bump-bump!”’ 

Little Bear woke up and cried for his mother, 
and she carried him down-stairs. 

‘*Here, take daddy’s watch!’’ offered Father 
Bear; but the band was making such a din 
baby could not hear the watch tick. 

‘*See what daddy is going to do!’’ exclaimed 
his father, and he waltzed round, singing: 

“Ta-de dum-dum-dum, 
Ta-de dum-ium-dum!” 

No wonder Little Bear stopped crying and 
laughed through his tears! And Mother Bear 
laughed, too. 

Little Bear was happy after that; but he 


| did not go to sleep again that day. 


. 





THE OLD STAGE. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


When my great-aunt was just my age, 

She always used to take the stage 

When journeying through the country- 
side, 

And oh! such hours and hours she’d ride 

To go just fifty miles or so. 

It seems to me so very slow! 


| And yet, she used to think how fast 


The villages went flying past, 

And, listening to the steady beat 

Of the post -horses’ hurrying feet, 

How fine it was when only eight 

To speed so quickly through the 
state, 

And hear them cheer, all up and down, 

The stage express from Boston town! 
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tory without much expense. All the| 

equipment that is positively needed is a | 
record-book, a thermometer, and perhaps a | 
rain-gage. The amateur observer will gain | 
useful knowledge and experience, and his | 
record-book will be especially valuable for | 
purposes of comparison in later years. 

Good self-recording thermometers are expen- | 
sive and easily broken. A common thermom- 
eter that costs only twenty-five or thirty-five | 
cents will often give good results. If possible, 
buy a plain mercury 
thermometer with a 
wooden back, and it 
must be graduated to 
show the highest and 
the lowest temperature 
ever likely to occur in 
your part of the country. 
For instance, if you live 
in southern Minnesota, 
get one numbered from 
forty degrees below zero 
to one hundred and ten 
above zero Fahrenheit. 
Mercury freezes at about 
forty degrees below zero. 
Therefore, if you live in 
a colder climate, it 
will be necessary to use Fig. 1 
a spirit - thermometer. 

Examine the column occasionally to see that it | 
is not separated by air bubbles. If it is, tap 
the instrument gently on a table with the bulb | 
end down until it unites. 

The exposure of the thermometer is of the 
greatest importance. Put it on the north side 
of the house, so that direct or reflected sunlight 
can never reach it. An excellent way is to 
turn it sidewise to the window-casing, so that 
it may be read from within through the 
window. Screw two narrow wooden or iron 
cleats to the back of the thermometer, and 
attach these to the casing or to a cleat nailed 
lengthwise to the casing. (Fig. 1.) 

Rain-gages are rather expensive, but if you 
desire to buy one, write to the 
chief of the Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and obtain 
the name of a dealer who sells 
them. Rain may be measured in 
any cylindrica] can with straight 
sides, but it is difficult to do so 
aceurately unless the depth of 
water is magnified, as it is done 
in a special gage made for the 
purpose. The standard pattern 
is eight inches in diameter inside, 
and a measuring tube is used that 
is two and fifty-three hundredths 
inches in diameter, which mag- 
nifies the depth of the water ten 
times. The depth of water caught by the gage | 
is obtained, in inches and hundredths, with a | 
slender measuring stick. When rain occurs, | 
measure it once each day, say at seven o’clock 
in the evening. A rain-gage should not be | 
exposed too near trees or buildings. In the | 
absence of a rain-gage, enter rainfall in| 
the record-book as ‘‘light’’ or ‘‘heavy,’’ as the | 
case may be. Hach day should show an 
entry. If there is no rain, enter ‘*O.’’ 

Snow can be measured without a gage. 
Select some place in or about the yard where | 
the snow does not drift much, and each day 
when snow falls measure its depth with a 
yardstick, partly pointed at one end. After | 


AN* boy may establish a weather observa- | 








(Station) Dubuque, Iowa 








(Month) March, ror 


the following scale: Sky three-tenths or less 
covered with clouds, clear; four-tenths to 
seven-tenths inclusive, partly cloudy; eight- 
tenths and over, cloudy. 

The record-book should be well bound with 
a stiff cover. Its pages should be about the 
size of a sheet of letter-paper. Rule the pages 
from month to month, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Take the observations at regular hours, as | 
seven o’clock in the morning and seven | 
o’clock in the evening, and enter them at 
once in the record-book. ‘The omission of a 





single item, such as the date, year | of 


or month, may make the record | 
valueless for future use. Use. 
a hard, sharp lead - pencil or pen | 
and ink, and make the figures 
and letters very plain. Under | 
‘*Remarks’’ enter items that are of 
permanent value, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Sleighing is exeellent. 

Snow is two feet deep on the 
level. 

Teams are crossing the river on 
the ice. 

There was a large halo round the 
moon at eight p. m. 

To-day’s sleet-storm made walk- 
ing dangerous. 

Apple-trees are in blossom. 

The wrens have arrived from 
the south. To-day’s storm was severe, and 
the wind blew down several trees and unroofed 
one house. 

A severe thunder-storm occurred during the 
night. L. D. Smith’s house was struck by 
lightning, and burned to the ground. 

First killing frost of autumn occurred to-day. 

One inch of snow fell last night, the first of 
the season. 

The value of your records will depend only 
in part upon the excellence of your instruments 
and equipment. Many boy observers will record 
the weather exceedingly well with a cheap 
thermometer and a pair of keen eyes, while 
perhaps the records of another, whose observ- 

atory is equipped with the 
finest instruments, will be 
of no value, because of 
carelessness in doing the 
work. Quality, not quan- 
Fig. 2 tity, is what counts in 
making the observations, 
and you should attempt 
only such work as can be 
well and promptly done 
at regular hours each day. 

The shifting winds and 
other changes in the 
weather that you will 
record from day to day are 
seldom local in character. 
They are caused by the eastward movement 
of the ‘‘Highs’’ and ‘‘ Lows’’ that are shown 
on the official weather-chart. 
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EVERY SYLLABLE. 
HERE are many stories told of the pro- 
ti nunciation of certain English names, 
that of Cholmondeley, pronounced Chum- 
ley, generally finding a place in the list. A 
story, told of Lord Cholmondeley, gives a pos- 
sible reason for irregularity in pronunciations. 


Lord Cholmondeley was one day leaving his 
own house, when he encountered an American, 


(Observer) Glen Moore 



























































t) TEMPERA- = Snow iin STATE OF 
5 TURE ( —_ _—. cnt WEATHER REMARKS 
s hun- | TION 
7 A.M. | 7 P.M. |dredths)} tenths) 7 A.M. | 7 P.M. 
I 40 16 46 ° N.W. | Cloudy | Cloudy Sleet storm, followed by a cold night | 
2 6 14 ° ° N.W. | Clear | Clear Cold day. Sleighing poor 
3 15 32 ° ° Ss. Clear |Pt. Cldy ‘Temperature rising | 
4 | 24 40 ° ° S.  |Pt. Cldy| Cloudy Weather mild and springlike 
5 35 46 ° ° S.E. | Cloudy | Cloudy Ice in river is breaking up 
6 45 47 0 | ° N.E. Rain Rain Ice moved down-stream to-day | 
7 | 20 22 ° 1.0 N.W. | Snow | Cloudy Colder, with high N.W. winds 














NOTE. Each page in this Record Book should be ruled like this, allowing room for all the days in the month 


Fig. 3 


measuring, clear away the snow so as to be | 
prepared for the next fall. If the snow drifts, 
make three measurements in different places, 
and enter the average depth. 

If the wind is coming from the north, record 
it N.; if it is coming from the northeast, 
record it NE.; and so on through the eight 
points of the compass, as shown in Fig. 2. 
A narrow ribbon attached to a flagpole serves 
as an accurate indicator, if there are no trees 
or buildings to interfere. The circle round 
the foot of the pole may be made with the aid 
of a compass or by references to the North 
Star. 

Record the state of weather according to 


| tion, ‘nor any of his pe-o-ple.’’ 


who, not knowing his lordship by sight, asked 
him if Lord Chol-mon-de-ley, pronouncing 
each syllable distinctly, was at home. 

‘*No,’’ replied the peer, without any hesita- 


* ¢ 


FIGURATIVE. 
\* English humorist, Mr. Walter Emanuel, 





once wrote a book called ‘‘A Dog Day.’’ 

Not long after its publication, says | 
Vanity Fair, a friend met him and gushed | 
praise, as a fountain. 


‘*A-1, Mr. Emanuel!’’ he finished. ‘*A-1!’’ 
**AK-9-2!"? returned Mr. Emanuel. 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. | 
—  -e-- — } 


SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST | 

A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- | 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- | 


tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eezemas, | Yj 


rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and | 
children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, | 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods | 
fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when | 
these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No 
other treatment costs so little and does so much for 
skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. Cuticura soap | 


and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal | ‘ 


sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address | 

“Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. | 

— SS | 
Agents wanted to sell stamps from 


our approval sheets at Commis- | 
Stamps. sion. P00 Foreign some 19 cents. | 


MOISANT & LECLAIRE, Kankakee,Illinois. | 


; | 
Phot h al o mpic Ly . | 


P t American Athletes 
os important events at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Also Presidential " ys 
make money que eee ecards. Send.25 cents for set 


12 cards and special Agent’s proposition. Underwood 
& Underwood, Photographers, 12 3Tth St., New York. 


THE WAY OUT 


CHANGE OF FOOD BROUGHT SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS. 

An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing to 
go through school on account of nervousness and 
hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts the only thing that 
seemed to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not been 
strong. Being ambitious to learn at any cost I 
finally got to the High School, but soon had to 
abandon my studies on account of nervous pros- 
tration and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I grew thin and 
despondent. I could not enjoy the simplest social 
affair for I suffered constantly from nervousness 
in spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued until I was 
twenty-five, when I became interested in the 
letters of those who had cases like mine and who 
were getting well by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“T had little faith but procured a box and after 
the first dish I experienced a peculiar satisfied 
feeling that I had never gained from any ordinary 
food. I slept and rested better that night and in 
a few days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and restfulness. 
In a few weeks, to my great joy, the headaches 
and nervousness left me and life became bright 
and hopeful. I resumed my studies and later 
taught ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four years since 
I began to use Grape-Nuts, I am the mistress of 
a happy home, and the old weakness has never 
returned.” Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.”” Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 























Unsurpassed at any price—in 
comfort, riding ease and silence. 


The “Olympic” (illustrated below) $1500 — 
35 H. P. long stroke (444x4%4) motor; 34x4 
inch tires; 115 inch wheelbase; full elliptic 
springs; self-starter; 10 inch upholstering; black 
and nickel trim. Completely equipped. 


The jestic,” $1850—45 H. P., long 
stroke; (424x534) motor; 36x4 inch tires; 124 
inch wheelbase; full elliptic springs; self- 
starter; electric lights. (Completely equipped. 














a. Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of ple all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and jient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-124 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
atonce. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 














STAMPS Want Staite Co. Toiede, Ohio 





DYCK 


Why Don’t You Wear Linene Collars ? 


Now, honestly, is it for any real good reason except that you have never tried them ? 
For your own future comfort and convenience send us 6 cents in U. S. stamps for sample 
and give ita fairtrial. Or, better still, buy a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store or send us 
30 cents to cover cost of mailing you ten. State size and style, but try them, anyway. 

LINENE collars are made of fine cloth finished in pure starch just like linen. They 
are totally different from paper, rubber or celluloid collars. ‘They do not require launder- 
ing, but are so cheap that they can be thrown away when soiled. Both sides being alike 
they can be reversed, costing but 1% cents per wearing, less than the cost of laundering a 


linen collar. 


Send for beautiful free catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


“The Scout Master of 
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Companion subscribers only for one new 
subscription and ten cents extra, sent us 
between August 29th and September 28th. 
Gift subscriptions cannot count on this 
Offer. Price of book $1.10, post-paid. 


“The Scout Master of Troop 5” is the 
latest story by this fascinating author. 
Every boy who loves a book abounding in 
adventure, with action a-plenty, and a style 
fresh and breezy, will be delighted over this 
new Boy Scout story. Scout officers and 
parents will be no less interested in its 
interpretation of the boy heart and mind. 

The book is full of the things that boys love, from 
camp life and adventure to the daily life among 
boys of the slums, and it will be a decided “find” 
to all whoread it. Boy Scouts will be tempted to sit 
up all night to finish it. Scout officers will be in- 
spired to larger efforts. Parents will learn the real 
genius and value of Scout work. 


Handsomely cloth bound, nearly 300 pages, 
with full-page illustrations. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Collecting Arrow- 
' Stone 


Heads uid Other 
Tools. 





and ornaments that were once used by 

Indians or their forefathers. Almost 
everywhere in the United States, except in 
the great plains and parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, stone tools, pipes, ornaments, pottery, 
and so forth, have been found scattered over 
the fields and hillsides. 

Last year two schoolboys living on Long 
Island, New York, gathered from a single field 
some two hundred and twenty arrow-heads 
and other objects. Some years ago a Staten 
Island boy began to hunt for stone tools, and so 
forth, near his home. In course of time he 
examined almost every foot of the island. He 
soon found that at certain places many objects 
could be picked up, and that elsewhere little was 
to be found. So he concluded, and rightly, that 
the spots where relics were easily found were 
the sites of former villages. He kept accurate 
records of all his collections. As each piece 
was found, he numbered it with a pen and 
water-proof drawing ink, and also set down 
in a book the same number and a statement of 
the place where found. Thus: 

‘*5, Stone hatchet, found March 10, 1897, on 
the surface at the Tottenville site. ’’ 

In this way he not only made an interesting 
collection, but had an accurate catalogue, so 
that even to-day he can tell where and when 
each object was found. He also copied a Staten 
Island map on which he marked the locations 
of all his village sites. So by the time he was 
twenty-one years old he had a catalogued col- 
lection of several thousand pieces, and was an 
authority on the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Staten Island. Incidentally, he visited the 
public libraries to read the books by the Dutch 
and other early settlers, treating of the Indians 
who formerly lived in the neighborhood. He 
did all this at spare times without neglecting 
his school duties, his home work or amuse- 
ments. His collections and papers have been 
placed in a large museum, where they will 
remain permanently. 

Every boy can explore the country near his 
home. Inquiry among the farmers will often 
aid him in locating probable village sites, since 
these men may know where relics are most 
abundant. The best time to go over the ground 
is in the spring, after the winter rains have 
cleared the surface and before the grass is 
high. Take any field, and walk along one 
side, sweeping the surface continually with 
your eyes; examine every suspicious-looking 
object. Keep a special lookout for pottery; 
it will be found in small fragments, many of 
which are marked with small figures. Then 
go back across the field again, taking another 
strip, or lane, and so on until you have looked 
over the entire surface. Above all, be patient. 
Even the most skilled relic-hunter expects to 
spend hours of searching without a single find. 
Further, remember that your eye is unaccus- 
tomed to the work, and that until you have 
seen and handled many relics, you will pdss 
blindly over many excellent pieces. Always 
pick up every bit of stone, bone or shell that 
seems to have been shaped or worked by men; 
afterward at home you can sort over your 
finds and reject all that are not surely of 
human workmanship. Do not forget your 
catalogue; for this, take a composition book, 
or other securely bound book, and write with 
good ink. A collection without an authentic 
catalogue is of very little value. 

Another good place to seek relics is along 
the banks of streams. The spring rains usually 
bring freshets that cut into high banks and 
expose new surfaces. After the water has 
run down, you may go along examining these 
places. Sometimes village sites are uncovered, 
sites so old that many feet of earth are on top 
of them. Such deposits are easily seen because 
they appear as streaks on the face of the fresh- 
cut bank; they usually show ashes and char- 
coal. 

If you live in a rough country, like some 
parts of New England and Pennsylvania, you 
may note many slight cave-like places under 
ledges of rock where a few persons might find 
some shelter from the wind. Not infrequently 
these were used by Indians for camping-places, 
aS an examination of the ground may show. 
The best thing to do is to scrape away the 
leaves and other refuse in the place and look 
carefully over the ground. If you see charcoal 

and ashes, you may be pretty sure that the 
place once served as a camp shelter; if you 
find stone and bone tools, you will know that 
the campers were Indians or their forefathers. 
Careful notes of all such finds should be made 
in your catalogue. 

Where flinty stone abounds you may find a | 
prehistoric workshop in which arrow-heads | 
were chipped out. Such chipping leaves heaps | 
of fragments, or flakes, to mark the spot. It | 
takes some skill to tell the difference between | 
chips made by man and those broken off by | 


Ms: Y a person has picked up stone tools 





frost and other natural forces; but when you 


find large heaps of chips you will do well to | 


search the whole vicinity with great care, for 
the chances are that you are among the ruins 
of a very ancient factory. If you find broken 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
To quiet and strengthen the nerves and induce sound 


| refreshing sleep it is highly recommended. [Adv. 





or partly finished spear-heads, you may be sure | 


of it. 


If there is a museum or a historical society | 


in your town or county, the officers will be 
glad to help you. It would be proper to call 
on them for advice and instruction. There are 
in many parts of the country mounds of earth 
built for some purpose, apparently to cover the 
dead. You should not disturb these by digging 
unless you are working under the direction 
and with the consent of some one well-informed 
in the subject. Remember that what you pick 
up from the surface is so much data gained, 
but that when you dig up a mound or a grave 
you destroy all the evidence it contains, unless 
you are sufficiently trained to know what to 
look for and note. A mound once dug up can 
never be replaced. It is of much greater im- 
portance to have accurate information about 
the structure and internal arrangement of a 
mound or a prehistoric grave than to possess 
the few relics contained therein without such 


information. 
: * © 


A KNIGHTLY KING. 


HE numerous experiments tried and 
i rejected by the Spanish nation during the 

last century included the short-lived gov- 
ernment of 1871-3, when a very worthy prince, 
Amadeus of Savoy, second son of the great 
Victor Emmanuel, undertook the difficult busi- 
ness of being King of Spain. 


with those who desired the restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, but also with the country’s 
rooted prejudice against ‘‘the foreigner.’’ In 
a book entitled ‘‘The Secret History of the 
Court of Spain’’ are given instances of that 
bravery that won for the young Italian king 
the admiration, at least, of his Spanish sub- 
jects. 

On a hot evening the king and queen were 
returning to the palace after listening to some 
music in the gardens of the Buen Retiro. Sud- 
— a vehicle opposed the passage of their 


a by crossing just in front. ‘The coach- | 


ecked the horses and prevented a colli- 

an, but just then a shot was directed toward 
the royal party. 

At this the king sprang boldly to his feet, 
and exclaimed : 

‘*Here is the king! Fire at him, not at the 
others !’’ 

But no further attempts were made at assassi- 
eee and the retinue reached the palace in 
safety. 


Amadeus had to | 
contend not only with the Republicans and | 





To the king the late hours of the court were | 


particularly disagreeable. At work at six in 
the morning, he rang for his breakfast at eight. 


Astonishment was on the lackey’s face; it had | jj 


never been customary for their ex-majesties to 


be served before eleven o’clock! So —, | j 


to avoid friction, adopted the habit of going to 
a café for his early meal. 

Thus the maids, who sally forth in Madrid 
with baskets on their arms, would often return 


to tell their mistresses how they had brushed | | 


against his majesty as they did their business | 


in the market-p 

In one of these early peregrinations Amadeus 
noticed that Castelar, = famous leader of the 
Republican party, raised his hat tohim. Sur- 
prised at this sign of respect from the enemy, 
the young man stop and said that he won- 
dered that one of Castelar’s opinions should 
salute royalty. 

‘*My salute was not to royalty, sire,’’ replied 
the orator, with the grace o the Castilian, 
‘*but to the bravest man in Christendom. ’’ 


* ©¢ 


DID THIS ANIMAL REASON? 


discussion concerning the ability of the 


AS another bit of evidence in the never-ending | 


lower animals to exercise in the power 


of reason, a Companion reader sends this. 


amusing little observation : 


We were on a stage journey from Lewiston, 
Idaho, to Grangeville, Idaho, a distance of 
seventy miles. The stage mt for noon at 
the Fountain House, half-way between the two 
towns. A large raccoon was chained by the 
collar to a post in the front yard. After lepeheon 
the driver of the stage gathered up a plate of 
food from the table and carried it out to where 
the animal was chained. He set the plate 
down just out of reach of the raccoon’s front 


paws. The animal strained and reached, but ' 


could not cover the distance. 

One of the ngers said, ‘‘Why do you 
not place it within his reach ?’’ 

‘*He can reach it,’’ the driver replied. 

‘*He can’t unless you move the plate nearer. ’’ 

‘*Wait and see,’’ said the driver. 

The raccoon had by this time given up trying 
to reach the food, and sat whining. He seemed 
to ponder over the problem for a few moments, 
| then stretched his chain to its fullest extent, 
turned round, reached out with his hind foot, 

dragged the plate toward him, reversed the 
process, grasped it in his front paws, and pro- 
| ceeded to enjoy his dinner, much to the amuse- 
by of the onlookers and the discomfiture of 
e man, who was sure he could not accom- 
plish the task. 











Are You Unkindto Yours? 


F you put your feet into narrow, pointed, 

bone-bending shoes, the result is like 

that shown in X-ray photo above. 
Foot-bones treated as unkindly as these 
retaliate with corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, fallen arch, etc. 


Educators are kind shoes. They “let 
the child’s feet grow as they should” 
they free the bent bones of grownups, 
giving kind relief; they banish ill feet. 
And they “look as good as they feel.” 


| with hardest Iridium. 


The name Educator is branded on the 
sole. If your dealer does not keep Educators 
write us for catalog, and we'll sce that you } 
geta pair. Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ 
to $5 for Men's Specials. 


We also make the famous A// America 
and Signet shoes for men, and the Mayfair 
for women. 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


TRADE MARK REG 







Lets the foot grow 
as it should 





**Comfortable 
As anOld Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 














DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO | 
Dress Shields has made them famous. 


| They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 

cool to wear, hygienic, durable,and easily cleansed. 

OMO Dress Shields are of the highes ast grade. The 
trade-mark is protection against inferior quality, 

and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 

Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents. 
‘*OMO Dress Shield Booklet’ sent free. 


The OMO Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 0 Middletown, Conn. 


THE ODORLESS 














Rider Agents Wanted | 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1913 bicycle. Write for 10 to Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed °o$2 7 
1913 Models 
with Coaster-Brakes and oo Proof tires 


1911 and 1912 Models @ 7 ¢q $12 


all of best makes..... 






ood as NeW ............... 
Great FAC FAC a CLEARING SALE 
We Ship Approval without a 
cent “peat pau f t eee oR pad allow 
10 DA IAL, 
TI tS, coaster Be rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at Aal/ usual prices Do mOT 
until you get our catalogs and offer, [ri 


| MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. N 50, CHICAGO. | 


| down. 


If Mercury and Air Didn’t 
Go Up 


Fountain Pens 
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HEN mercury in a thermom- 
eter gets warm it goes up. 
When air in a fountain pen 
gets warm in your pocket it goes up 
too—up the feed tube. 
Now, this “going up” habit of air 
is what makes all the ink-smearing 


trouble. 

It happens like this: When you set 
an ordinary fountain pen in your 
pocket, point up, some lazy ink stays 


up in the feed tube—won’t all run 


Up goes the heated air through 
the inky feed tube, pushing the lazy 
ink up and out, all over the writing 
end of the pen. 

Now, George S. Parker, of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, said: “I’li get all the 
ink down out before the heated air 
goes up.” 

So he invented a curved feed tube, 
which bends and touches the barrel 
wall. This touch sucks all ink out 


tty 


We fii iiii 


CcKy CURVE 


of the feed tube and drops it in the 
reservoir below the instant you set a 
Parker Pen in your pocket. 

That is what makes it impossible 
for air to force ink out on the writing 
end of a Parker Pen. 

The curved feed tube is called the 
Lucky Curve, and that queer force, 
Capillary Attraction, which makes a 
sugar lump suck coffee, is what sucks 
the ink out of the Lucky Curve. 

Parker Pens write smooth as glass, 
for the 14k gold pe ns are pointed 

And the 
Parker Spear Head Ink Controller 
never allows any blotting or skipping. 


, 
< 








Standard Style Parker Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, accord- 
ing to size and ornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
won't leak in any position. Carry it 
upside down in pocket of your white 
vest. Pen knife size for lady's purse. 
Prices $2.50 up. 


New Parker Disappearing Clip 
grips like a snapping turtle, but slides 
back into its shell when 
you want to write. 

Dealers sell Parkers 
on 10 days’ trial. If un- 
satisfactory your money 
quickly refunded. 

If your dealer doesn't 
keep Parkers. send us his 
name, We'll send you 
catalog and fill your or- 
der direct. Do it today. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post-Office 








STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 

~ hay ag bog sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 

St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the woes 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroi 








Of =v EI 
T birth, this splendid, little, 
rosy-cheeked girl (Ruth 
Ellen Smith, of Wenatchee, 
Washington) was put on 


CNA welere | 


She has always been as robust and healthy 
i as her picture, at 41/2 years, shows her to be. 
Eskay's Food, added 
to fresh cow's milk, 
makes the ideal substi- 
tute for mother’s milk 
— it more than satisfies, 
it nourishes and suf 
plies all the elements 
necessary fort baby’s 
a perfect development 
If your baby is not (9 
@ thriving, write for a/tge 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
of Eskay’s Food 
(ten feedings), 
also a copy of 


Or, ask your family 
i doctor about it—or, 


do both 








Smith, Kline & French Co., 464 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 














Gentlemen :— Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘How to Care 
for the Baby 
Name 
Street and Number 
City and State : 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 te foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 


CUTE inflammatory rheumatism 
attacks people of all ages and 
conditions, and is dreaded not only 
because of the intense pain that 
accompanies it, but also because it 
often leaves behind it a permanently 
injured heart. This complication is 
especially frequent in children. 
Severe pain, with redness and 
swelling of the joints, makes the diagnosis easy in 
most cases of inflammatory rheumatism in adults, 
but in young children these symptoms may be too 
slight to be observed, while at the same time the 
heart is suffering serious damage. 

So-called “growing pains’’ may be the beginning 
of an attack of acute rheumatism; or a child, 
although it does not give up its play, may complain 
that there is pain in the soles of its feet when it 
stands. If these pains are accompanied by the 
least redness or swelling of any joint, and if there 
is also fever, the diagnosis of inflammatory rheu- 
matism is clear. 

The child should be put at once to bed, and 
kept there all through the acute stage of the dis- 
ease. In this way the attack may sometimes be 
shortened, and the shorter it is the less danger 
there is of the heart being affected. The medical 
treatment of the case should be in the hands of a 
competent physician. Fortunately, there are to-day 
remedies for the quick control of rheumatism that 
were unknown a few years ago, when it some- 
times ran a course of many weeks. 

While the pain is severe, the clothing should be 





| I liked my maid or not,” said one, “even if she 
was satisfactorily competent. But whether my 
maid liked me — Perhaps it does matter, but ’m 
not sure Llike to admit it.” 

_“I know this,” said the other. ‘Mrs. Leslies’ 
congenial ‘teammates’ stay with her till they die 
or marry.”’ 
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BUILDING THE “IGLOO.” 


NLY one thing, the assurance of a night’s 

shelter of comparative comfort, makes a 
winter’s sledge journey across the desolate, in- 
terminable wastes of Labrador bearable. The 
method of securing this shelter is described by 
Dr. 8S. K. Hutton in “Among the Eskimos of 
Labrador.” 


“What will you do if we cannot reach home?” I 
asked Johannes, one afternoon, as we labored 
through the drifting snow, in the teeth of an 
| aretic storm. 
“Stop and build a snow house,” said he. | 
| “Will you be able to find good snow in this 
weather?” 
“Find good snow?” said Johannes, with a look 
of surprise. “I can anys find good snow.” 
When the afternoon light began to grow dull, he 
yulled out one of the big snow-knives, an a 
fing weapon, with a bone handle and a blade a 
Brandishing this, he trotted from side 


yard long. 


“finding snow.” Soon Julius stopped the sledge, 
| and they held a consultation. : 

When the place was chosen,—it was a gently 
sloping hillside, for there the snow hardens the 
best,—iny drivers were soon at work. Each man 
armed himself with his huge snow-knife, and 
between them they marked a circle on the snow. 
Then Johannes retired to the middle and began to 
dig. He first made a wedge-shaped hole, to give 
himself a start; and then from the sides of the 
hole he carved great slabs of the frozen snow, I 
ae them to be about six or eight inches thick, 
wo or three feet long and eighteen inches high, 
and they were nearly as heavy as stone. 

Johannes just tumbled them out of his hole as 
fast as he could cut them, and as the hole grew I 
saw that the slabs were all slightly curved. Julius 
seized each slab as it toppled out, and carried it 
gingerly to the edge of the circle. He set the slabs 
on edge, side by side, and chipped them a little 
from. the top, so that they leaned inward. He 
pared away the first few with his knife, so that the 
lowest ring formed the beginning of a spiral. He 
followed the spiral up, Fay oye zy each slab against 
its neighbor, and chipping its edge so that it leaned 
well inward. 

Meanwhile Johannes got nearer and nearer the 
wall with his digging, and his work got harder 
and harder, for instead of tumbling the slabs out, 
he had to pick them up and hand them to Julius 
over the leaning wall. I thought the wall looked 
frail and unsafe, but Julius seemed to think other- 
wise, for he crawled up on it and leaned over to 
see how Johannes was getting on inside. As a 
matter of fact, his weight only pressed the slabs 
ey a bit more firmly. 

t last the spiral was finished all but the “key- 
stone.” Julius sprawled on the side of the house, 
while Johannes’s hands shoved a big slab through 
the os that still remained at the — Julius 
laid it over the hole, and chipped the edges away 
with his knife until it gently dropped into place. 

A scraping and trampling noise was next heard 
inside the house; that was Johannes smoothing 
the floor. Meanwhile, Julius was filling all the 
crevices with snow, to keep the wind out. . 

Soon Johannes was ready to come out. His 
| sword poked out suddenly and slashed a doorway 
in the wall, and then the man himself crawled out. 
The house was finished. 





arranged with a view to the greatest possible com- | 


fort for the patient. The night-dress should be of 


* ¢ 


soft flannel, and should fasten all the way down | 


the front, because the profuse sweats character- | 


istic of this disease make frequent changes neces- 
sary. 
patient, and the bedclothes must be light, as well 
as warm. Where the joints are much swollen and 


very painful, the clothes will have to be lifted | 


away from the body by a wooden cradle. The 
nurse must be deft and careful, because in the 
acute stage the least clumsiness may cause 
the most acute agony, so that even a heavy foot- 
fall is dreaded by the patient. 
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TEAMMATES. 


RS. Leslie came to meet her 
callers, smiling, and tossing off 
an apron as she came. 

“Look out! Don’t run into the 
step-ladder, and don’t tumble over 
the gazetteer—it’s somewhere on 
the floor!’’ she called, cheerily. “No, 
don’t apologize; I don’t mind being 
interrupted. I’d reached the last 
shelf, anyway, and I’m feeling particularly sociable 
and happy. Tuck those cushions behind your 
backs and tell me all the news.” 

“We'd rather hear yours,” was the reply. ““What 
are you so happy over? You look like a little girl 
with her first doll!” 

Mrs. Leslie laughed. 





“Tt isn’t a doll, and it 
isn’t my first,” she declared. “It’s a maid, and 
she’s the sixth in eight weeks. I’ve just found 
out she’ll do. She’s not perfect, but she’ll do. 
She’s congenial.” 

“Congenial!’”’ echoed one of the callers. “What 
anodd word! It sounds as if she were—well—one 
of your friends.” 

“Perhaps she may be some day,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, quietly. “It would be lovely to have it 
turn out so. But I wasn’t hoping for such luck as 
that, though I have had dear friends in the kitchen. 
I meant she’s proving herself a congenial team- 
mate, and in a household with one servant that’s 
the important thing. She likes the work and likes 
me, and we can pull together. I’ve liked her 
from the first, but I wasn’t sure about her liking 
me and my ways until this morning. Then, when 
I told her I was going to do the books, she brought 
in the step-ladder, made sure it was properly 
braced, handed me the damp duster and the dry 
one, held out her finger for me to steady myself 
by, going up, and when I was at the top, smiled up 
at me indulgently, and remarked, ‘There, now! 
You just go ahead and have a real good time!’ I 
did—and it was a better time because she wanted 
me to have it and could understand the enjoy- 
ability of a glorious putting to rights, even though 
she is too old a hand to be so keen over it herself. 
Thank goodness, she’s going to do! I hate this 
trying out.” 

The visitors laughed and congratulated, but 
when they came away they looked at each other a 
little queerly. 

“I’ve always known it made a difference whether 


it is well to have a soft blanket under the | 


WHY THE MISER HOARDED. 


‘¢ TUDGE not!” is the moral that may be deduced 
| from the life and death of a man who died 


recently in Vienna, leaving two million crowns to | 


found a hospital for children. He was known to 
the world as Joseph Spitzberger, the miser, and 
his life seemed to justify the name. 


For many years he lived in a miserable room in 
a poor street in the suburbs of Vienna. The room 
had no means either of heat or light. To keep 
warm when he was not at work, he visited the 
museums and art galleries, and to save expense of 
light, he went to bed when it grew dark. He 
mended his own clothes, and his whole wardrobe 
consisted of one suit and one shirt, says the Vienna 
correspondent of the London Standard. 

During his last years he lived literally on d 
bread and tea, freshly made only once a week, an 
he-drank this decoction without milk or sugar. 
To all remonstrances of his friends, he replied, 
| “Your pleasure is to spend; mine is tosave. Leave 
| me to my pleasure; it is all for a good purpose.” 
| He never married, and with the exception of a 
| few small legacies to relatives, he bequeathed his 
whole fortune for the accomplishment of the design 
to which his life had been devoted—the founding 
of the children’s hospital. 
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A DISCONCERTING MEAL. 


WELL-KNOWN Irish angler-naturalist is in 
trouble, according to the Shooting Times. He 
is an authority on trout, trout-fishing, trout dis- 
eases, and all things “‘trouty.”” The other day 
| somebody sent him as fine a brown trout as he 
| had ever seen. 
It was duly admired, cooked, eaten, and voted 
very good. ; 
But the naturalist is upset somewhat concerning 
a letter he has recently received from the man 
who sent him the fish. The letter read as follows: 
“Dear Sir. I sent you a few Gays ago a large 
brown trout; will you kindly oblige by having 
same examined and analyzed, and let me know as 
soon as possible what it died from.” 


*® © 


MIKE, THE LITERAL. 


SOLDIER crossing the barrack square with a 
pail met a sergeant, who noticed that Mike 
was wearing a very disreputable pair of trousers. 
| Intending to report him for unsoldierly appear- 
| ance, he stopped him, and asked: 
“Where are you going?” 
“To get some water, sor,” answered Mike. 
“*What, in those trousers?” 
“No, sor, in the pail.” 
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IN HASTE. 


HE host was nervous and inexperienced, ac- 
cording to the London Opinion, and he rose 
| hurriedly at the conclusion of the song. 
|_ “Ladies and—er, gentlemen,” he began, “before 
Mr. M. started to—er—sing, he asked me to apolo- 
gize for his—er—voice, but 1 omitted to do so—er 
—so—I—er—apologize now.” 





o side, prodding here and jabbing there. He was | 

















Prepared 
for Winter? 





Don’t start up the old- 
fashioned heating again! 
Don’t risk another winter 
the dangers and discom- 
fort to young folks, and 
old, in rooms heated in 
spots. At an actual econ- 
omy you can just as well 
have a uniform, genial 
temperature ALL through 
the building—no drafts— 
no dampness—no shiver- 
ing when you go to bed 
or get up to bathe and 
dress — no ash-dust and 
coal- gases to breathe. 
Reliable heating and ven- 
tilation are a necessity— 
to keep you well and 
always at your best for 
work or play. And it is 
made a dividend-paying 
purchase, too, if you put 
in now an outfit of 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS» 


You'll be surprised at the small outlay 
needed for an IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating outfit—if you'll let us have one 
measured to exactly fit your cottage or 
larger building you'll get double the 
volume of heat from 
every pound of fuel. 
You'll figure the health 
Protection and the ab- 
sence of repair bills. 
You'll figure the saving 
of household drudgery 
and the freedom from 
ash-dustandsootiness, 
which thereby insures 
much longer life to fur- 
nishings and decora- 
tions. You'll figure the 
great satisfaction and 
better social standing 
the family willenjoy in 
a home genially and 
cleanly warmed by 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radia- 
tors. You'll see that they are a paying 
investment, not an expense. 


These outfits are giving ideal results in 





a million build- 
ings of all kinds 
and conditions in 
America, Europe, 
Australia and else- 
where. They are 
fully guaranteed. 
Accept no _ substi- 
tute. Ask for cata- 
logue (FREE): 
Ideal Heating In- 
vestments.” 
Write us also for 
catalogue of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets 
in cellar and is 
connected by iron 
suction pipes to 
rooms above. It is 
the first genuinely 





A No. 2124 IDEAL Boiler 
and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. 


AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $210, 
were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the 
goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
on ekg = —— practical machine 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 

freight, etc., which are ex- oe ge > ow 
tra and vary according to anc wi ast as 
climatic and other con- long as the build- 
ditions. ing. . 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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YOUR “NATIONAL” FALL 
STYLE BOOK IS READY 


Your new ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book 
is ready — showing you every new 
style for Fall and Winter wear. 

And styles are new—are changed, 
and more becoming and beautiful. 
This is the very season of becoming- 
ness, which means your Style Book 
will be a greater pleasure to you 
than ever before. And it will save 
you money. 

If you want to save from $5 to $10 
on your Fall apparel, write to-day — 
now — for your Style Book sent you 
absolutely free if you simply write 
for your copy. 

It shows: 

Waists . . 69c. to$6.98 | Ladies’ Ready-Made 
Skirts . $2.98‘ 9.98| Suits $9.98 to $17.98 
Ladies’ Coats 6.75 “29.75 | Misses’ and Junior 
Ladies’ Dresses6.98 “24.75 | Suits $8.98 to $15.98 


Purs . . . 1.95 ‘18.57 | Made-to-Measure 
Hats . . . 1.49 9.98 Suits $10.95 to $35.00 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure 
to state whether you wish samples of materi- 
als for ‘‘ NATIONAL " Tailored Suits and state 
the colors you prefer. 


THE “‘NATIONAL”’ POLICY 


We prepa: 


y postase and on all our goods 
to any part of the United Sta’ ery “NATIONAL” 


tes. E 
the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 











COPYRIGHT, 1912, NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 


No Agents No Branches 
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ramous 9150,000 GOVERNMENT COLLECTION 





HOW TO SECURE 
the GREAT WORK 


BRADY War Photographs 








ILLUSTRATING 








PrREE of 
CHARGE. 





LOSSING’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 





seine on enamel 
extra embossings, 5 | 


or as much as any ordinary five-volume set of books. 


Contains over 1,500 Brady War Photographs. 


The greatest value ever 
free of charge to Co 


This great national work has just been completed after months 


of labor and an expense 


paper throughout, and bound in cloth, with 


LOSSING. 





2 pages, size 9 x | 2 inches, weight 514 lbs., 


known in the history of book-making, but 
mpanion subscribers who act without delay. 


of thousands of dollars in its preparation. 





This book was made possible when the War 
Department granted the use of its negatives of 
the famous Brady War Views for illustrating 
Lossing’s History of the Civil War. In addition, 
illustrations also appear from a private collection 
of Brady War Photographs, loaned by the owner 
to further illustrate this great history. 

Think of it, copies of the real photographs 
“taken on the spot,” by Mathew B. Brady and his 
men, during the four years of the war. It wasa 
feat without a parallel. General Grant saw many 
of the photographs taken, and in a letter in 1866, 
said: “The collection is valuable for the present 
generation, but how much more valuable for 
future generations.” General Grant joined Gen- 
erals Butler and Garfield in stating that these 
negatives were worth $150,000. They are not 
merely imaginary sketches of what an artist 
might think, but real speaking likenesses of the 
great men who made history, and the historical 
scenes and thrilling events of the time. The real 
big thing is that the government saved these pre- 
cious negatives, and after all these years you can 
see a photographic reproduction in this great Civil 
War History by Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., free of 
charge. The government paid $27,840 for these 
negatives, and they went into the archives of the 
War Department; but the people of the country 
never saw them until they were reproduced for 
publication for educational purposes. 

The entire work is printed on enamel paper, in 
large, clear type. The illustrations are made 
direct from the Brady Photographs. The whole 
book is profusely illustrated with these pictures, 
scarcely a page being without one or more illustra- 
tions. These photographs show the great scenes 
throughout the four years of the war, and are of 
extraordinary historic interest. You will see pho- 
tographs taken fifty years ago of camp-grounds, 
battle-fields, regiments, hospitals, men in the 
trenches, dead, wounded, dying, and great leaders 
on both sides, all by the faithful reproduction of 
the famous Brady War Negatives. Over 1,500 
separate Brady War Photographs are shown in 
the work. There are 512 pages for the text, 
photographic reproductions from the Brady War 
Photographs, War Maps and Chronological Record 
from the government records in the War Depart- 
ment, giving every engagement, with names of 
troops on both sides, and showing the total losses 
and casualties throughout the four years of the 
war. The red cloth binding is embossed in gilt 
and ink, from an original design by Mr. Ogden. 
The weight of the book is 544 pounds. Size, 9x 12 
inches, 144 inches thick. 


Sixteen Full-Colored Plates. 


The work is further embellished with sixteen 
great battle and naval fights in full-color plates. 


1. Grant in the Wilderness. 

2. Sheridan at Five Forks. 

3. Sherman at Kenesaw Mountain. 
4. Thomas at Chickamauga. 

5. Hooker at Chancellorsville. 

6. Meade at Gettysburg. 

7. McClellan at Antietam. 

8. Burnside at Fredericksburg. 

9. Battle of Shiloh. 
10. Sheridan’s Charge at Winchester. 
11. Siege of Vicksburg. 
12. Battle of Gettysburg. 
13. Siege of Atlanta. 
14. Farragut at Mobile. 

15. ‘“‘ Kearsarge” Sinking the “‘ Alabama.” 
16. Battle of Spottsylvania. 


It is an amazing fact that fifty years after the 
war a faithful copy of the wonderful Brady War 
Pictures, taken at the risk of his life, can be 
handed to Youth’s Companion readers under the 
terms of this unique offer WITHOUT COST. 
Every Companion subscriber should embrace the 
opportunity here offered to secure the book with- 
out delay. 
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BENSON J. LossiInG, LL.D.,—the author of A 
History of the Civil War, 1861-65,—was more than 
a historian, and he was more than an engaging 
writer, although, to be sure, he was both of these. 
He was also a great authority; a court of last 
resort for facts and data. He knew how to write 
history, and he gathered his material in a manner 
all his own. Charles Dudley Warner said of him, 
“In reading the historical works of Lossing, one 
is amazed that any human being could carry so 
much information, and yet carry it so lightly. 
His vast array of facts did not seem to bear him 
down; he was as buoyant as cork and as light asa 
feather.” 

Such a man was he in his peculiar field that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said of him that he had 
done more than any other man to make history 
interesting and popular. His History of the Civil 
War was written at the time when the facts were 
fresh. Lossing was intimately acquainted with 
the great leaders of the country. He conversed 
with President Lincoln, Generals Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and other great men of the time. He 
heard them talk, and noted what they told him. 
He secured the stories and opinions of those who 
had been concerned in what he described. He 
traveled the country over, and visited the scenes 
and battle-grounds of the great National con- 
flict, and was able to tell what he had seen and 
heard—and with the pen of a genius. As we read, 
allis alive and real. The events, the battles of the 
war, the triumphs and defeats are told faithfully 
and vividly. It was Lossing’s purpose to make 
this history familiar to all, and by doing so, to 
kindle in this natural, wholesome way the spirit 
of patriotism. The reader is carried on from 
page to page, from chapter to chapter, with an 
ever-compelling interest that makes it difficult to 
pause. There is nothing tedious or dull; every 
character is real, and all the thrilling events and 
scenes seem to be filled with new interest and life. 
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WASHINGTON. OC, 
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FULL SIZE OF BOOK 9X 12 INCHES. WEIGHT 542 LBS. 





OUR GREAT OFFER. 


MATHEW B. BrRaApDy, who photographed the Civil 
War, 1861-65, and sold his wonderful collection of 
negatives to the United States Government, was 
unique as a photographic artist. The reproduc- 
tion of his famous War Negatives shows in this 
History of the Civil War that he was ji/ty years in 
advance of his time, for many of his photographs 
compare favorably with the best quality of work 
to-day. That he was well equipped for this great 
work is shown by his remarkable career. In the 
early 50’s, he was the representative photographic 
artist of the day. His studios on Broadway, New 
York City, were patronized by the famous men 
and women of the period. 

The most important of all Brady’s work, as 
General Greeley says, is his marvelous collection 
of Civil War Photographs. It was Brady who left 
his profitable business to take pictures of the war. 
He secured permission from President Lincoln, 
and under the protection of Allan Pinkerton of 
the Secret Service Bureau, Brady and his men 
started taking pictures, thinking that the war 
would not last more than two or three months. 
But for four long, weary years they were actively 
at work throughout the country, and his wonder- 
ful collection of negatives of the great historical 
scenes, and portraits of the leaders on both sides, 
now attest to his energetic and remarkable work. 
It was these negatives that he sold to the United 
States Government, and by specia) permission of 
the War Department, reproductions have been 
made direct from the originals, which so fittingly 
illustrate, as nothing else could do, the vivid text 
of Doctor Lossing in the History of the Civil War. 





Given for Only Two New Subscriptions. 
A copy of Lossing’s History of the Civil War with 


PEARY. 





reproductions of the Brady War Photographs bound in 
fine cloth, as described in this announcement, will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for two new subscriptions 
sent us between August 29th and September 30th; or it 
will be given for one new subscription and 85 cents extra. 


SPECIAL FREE DELIVERY OFFER. If the Book 
is ordered before October 1st we will pay the transporta- 
tion charges on the Book to any express office in the 
United States. If ordered after October 1st, $1.00 ad- 
ditional to either of the above Offers will be required. 








ADMIRAL ROBERT E. PHARY, Discoverer of 
the North Pole, writes his heartiest commenda- 
tions of the great distribution of the Brady War 
Photographs and Lossing’s History of the Civil 
War: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

There can be no divided opinion as to the inter- 
est and value of this publication and desirability 
of its being in the hands, not only of those who 
took part in the Civil War and their relatives and 
descendants, but those, as well, to whom that 
mighty struggle is simply a misty legend of the 
past. I do not see how it is possible for you to 
issue it at such price. Your efforts in this direc- 
tion have my heartiest commendation. With best 
regards, I am very sincerely, PEARY. 








PERRY MASON C 


LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


OMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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